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SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


is a perfect food because it is complete in itself for the perfect nourishment of the 
whole body. Its daily use means bright, sparkling eyes, a clear complexion, a sweet 
breath, sound, white teeth, an active brain and a symmetrical body. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit is made in the most Hygienic Food Laboratory in the world. 


The wheat is thoroughly cooked and spun out into porous shreds and is, therefore, 
naturally light and short without the use of yeast, baking powders, fats or chemicals of 
any kind. It is crisp and compels the teeth to perform their natural exercise. This 
means perfect digestion, perfect health and immediate relief from constipation. 


Sold by all Grocers. Send for ‘‘The Vital Question” (Cook Book, illustrated in colors) FREE. 
Address THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Vout. XXXVII 


Fam |} HERE may be little truth in the 
| rumors crediting the Balfour min- 
istry with the intention of offer- 
ing Ireland a modified form of 
home rule. Certain it is, however, 
that an extraordinary change has come 
over the spirit of the Tory-Unionist policy 
toward Ireland. The British government 
has introduced a land-purchase bill which 
goes far beyond the Liberal legislation in 
the same direction. In consequence there 
is a truce between the Irish members in 
the Commons and the government. On 
several occasions, indeed, Irish votes have 
saved the ministry from defeat. 

It is generally agreed that, apart from 
the home-rule question, the greatest need 
of the Irish people is the abolition of the 
dual system of land ownership and the 
establishment of peasant proprietorship. 
Few venture to demand a compulsory 
measure, however, and the question re- 
solves itself into this: How can the Irish 
landlords be induced to sell their estates, 
and the tenants enabled to purchase them ? 
Under previous land acts, which involved 
merely loan and repayment, eighty thou- 
sand tenants have become proprietors. 
The state, which advanced the money, has 
not lost a penny through these transac- 
tions. But a loan would not meet the 
requirements of the present situation. 
While the landlords are anxious to sell, 
they demand prices which the tenants can 
not afford to pay, even on easy terms At 
a great conference held some time ago at 
Dublin representatives of landlords and 
tenants agreed upon a compromise which 
made the British taxpayer a party to the 
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great undertaking. The gap between the 
landlord’s price and the tenant’s was to 
be filled by the British treasury, and was 
to be the “price of peace in Ireland.” 

The report of this conference produced 
a profound impression. “In principle,” 
as it were, it was generally approved, 
though many thought that the landlords 
were driving too hard a bargain, and that 
the British government was not, after the 
African War, in a position to incur 
further liabilities, even for a laudable 
and beneficent purpose. 

But the bill introduced and ably de- 
fended by the secretary for Ireland, Mr. 
Wyndham, meets to a reasonable extent 
the expectations that were aroused by the 
Dublin conference. The state—to put the 
provisions of the bill in non-technical 
language—will advance the money to the 
tenants wherewith to acquire their hold- 
ings, and will provide for gradual repay- 
ment at a low rate of interest, the total 
annual payment to be less than the present 
rental. To facilitate the transfer and fill 
the gap above referred to, the government 
will make a free grant of sixty million 
dollars. The terms of the Dublin con+ 
ference, according to an estimate made by 
Mr. John Morley, would require a grant. 
in aid of $120,000,000, so that the Wynd- 
ham bill is less favorable to the landlords 
than the plan which their tenants had 
approved. 

The bill is being carefully studied. On 
the whole, it has met with a very favorable 
and cordial reception. The Irish members 
of parliament have mildly criticized cer- 
tain features of it, but final judgment has, 
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[t will doubtless be 
amended; pessimistic corre- 
spondents even hint at a possibility of 


not been passed. 
materially 


disagreement and withdrawal of the meas- 
ure. The developments to date do not 
warrant the prediction of failure. British 
taxpayers are distrustful, but the burdens 
of the scheme are to be distributed over a 
series of years, and it is claimed that the 
of administering a peaceful 
Ireland will overbalance the expenditure 
entailed by the bill. 
an aad 
The Tzar and Reform 

It is not too much to say that the whole 
civilized world was startled and thrilled 
by the recent “reform” manifesto of the 
tzar. Has the author of that peace and 


economies 


NEW RUSSIAN CHURCH JUST DEDICATED IN CHICAGO 


disarmament appeal which led to the or- 
ganization of the international court of 
arbitration at The Hague, resolved to 
make a radical change in the -internal 
policy of Russia? Has he yielded to the 
spirit of the age and concluded to give his 
subjects liberal institutions ? 

At first most of the interpretations of 
the decree were highly optimistic, but a 
sober, second thought, in the light of fuller 
information and unprejudiced comment 
from trustworthy correspondents at St. 
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Petersburg, demands a suspension of judg 
ment. The decree, strictly speaking, is a 
declaration of principles and intentions, 
not a program of specific reforms. Much 
depends on the application of the prin- 
ciples, and on the spirit and disposition 
of those who must execute whatever meas- 
ures may be framed in obedience to the 
tzar’s expressed will. 

The tzar declares that he has “irrevo- 
eabiy decided to satisfy without delay the 
needs for which the state has become ripe.” 
What are these needs? The decree speci- 
fies them as follows: 

1. Religious toleration. The tzar pro- 
poses to extend and strengthen this prin- 
ciple. While preserving the supremacy 


of the Orthodox Church, he will grant to 
all subjects of other religions and to all 
foreign confessions “freedom of creed and 
of worship according to their own rites.” 
Such freedom, however, already exists in 
the Russian Empire. 


Roman Catholics, 
Protestants of all denominations, Jews, 
and Mahommedans have their churches 
and are allowed to worship in their several 
ways. Dissenters and sectarians like the 
Doukhobors and Stundists have no such 
freedom, and may not propagate their 
views. Will the decree apply to them? 
This is doubted in Russian liberal circles. 
Again, the Jews are under certain legal 
disabilities: will these be removed? Will 


‘the “pale of settlement” be legislated out 


of existence? Probably not, say well 
informed correspondents. In what way, 
precisely, religious toleration is to be “ex- 
tended,” no one seems to know, and only 
the concrete measures that are to be taken 
under the decree will indicate the scope 
and value of this article of the declaration. 

2. Reform of communal laws and ad- 
ministration. The fundamental principle 
of the mir, property in common in land, 
is to be held inviolable, but means are to 
be found to facilitate for the peasant the 
severance of his connection with the vil- 
lage commune or mir. The peasant is to 
be released from the burdensome liability 
to forced labor and responsibility for his 
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neighbors’ tax obligations to the state. This 
is welcomed by the liberals and advocates 
of individual liberty and private property, 
but the thoroughgoing friends of the mir 
are not pleased with the prospect. 

3. Reform in provincial and district 
government. Whether this implies a sub- 
stantial extension of local self-government 
is not clear. 

The critics of the decree point out that 
it contains no reference to popular edu- 
cation (the need of which is profoundly 
felt), to freedom of speech and of the 
press, to reduction of taxation and increase 
in the peasants’ holdings, and to the inde- 
pendence of the local councils of the cen- 
tral government. It is an ominous fact 
that the reactionary papers are far more 
enthusiastic over the manifesto than those 
of progressive tendencies. They assert 
that the tzar has definitely placed himself 
on the side »f the opponents of Western 
culture, and that the principles of au- 
tocracy and religious orthodoxy are to be 
rigidly adhered to in spite of all agitation. 

A commission has been appointed to 
study the proposed reforms and submit 
practical measures. Ministers and depart- 

‘ment officials are commanded to submit 
their views as to the execution of the tzar’s 
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intentions, and it is feared that the bu- 
reaucratic machine will render the tzar’s 
reforms nugatory and inconsequential. 
Minister de Plehve; who presides over the 
commission, is known as a determined 
enemy of liberalism. M. de Witte, the 


minister of finance,-on the other hand, is 
in sympathy with the emperor, and his 
influence is apparently greater than ever. 


as al 
The Report in the Coal-Strike Case 

In the great anthracite controversy, as 
in every important “labor” difficulty, there 
were three parties—the miners, the oper- 
ators, and the public. It is a noteworthy 
fact that the elaborate report of the Gray 
arbitration commission has—apparently at 
least—given all of them equal satisfaction. 
There has been very little criticism of 
the awards and recommendations of the 
commission—and they were unanimously 
made, by the. way. Praise and approval, 
on the other hand, have come from every 
quarter. Labor leaders, public men, the 
operators, the miners, newspapers—all 
have welcomed the judgment of the com- 
mission as fair, reasonable, and conducive 
to peace and stability in the anthracite 
region. Indirectly, it is felt, it will benefit 
other industries, by promoting arbitration 
and conciliation and by indicating the 
principles of industrial peace favored by 
public opinion. 

The award as a whole is in the nature 
of a compromise. Substantial gains are 
claimed by the miners, and not without 
reason, it would seem, though some of 
their principal demands were rejected by 
the commission. They obtain an increase 
of ten per cent in wages from November 
1, 1902, and employees not specifically 
provided for are to be paid on the basis 
of a nine-hour working day. Engineers, 
firemen, and pumpmen are to work in 
eight-hour shifts instead of twelve-hour 
shifts. A sliding scale is ordered by which 
the miners’ wages are further increased 
one per cent for every ten per cent increase 
in the price of coal. An increase i» the 
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size of mine cars is to be accompanied by 
4 proportionate increase in the price paid 
oer car. 

While, in view of the emphatic declara- 
tions of the opera- 
tors, before and 

. during the great 
strike, that neither 
an increase of pay 
nor a reduction of 
hours could be 
granted without 
ruinous effect 
upon the coal in- 
dustry, this part 
of the award is 
viewed as a vindi- 
cation of the 
miners’ course. It 

JUDGE GEORGE GRAY is to be remem- 
bered, however, 
that toward the 

end of the inquiry 

Mr. Baer volun- 

tarily offered a sliding scale and an in- 
crease of wages. 

An important feature of the award is 
ihe provision for arbitration of all dis- 
putes and disagreements that may arise 
during its life. The United Mine Workers 
of America is not “recognized,” owing to 
the fact that this organization was not di- 
rectly represented before the commission, 
and also because of certain articles in its 
constitution which, in the opinion of the 
commissioners, violate fundamental rights 
of operators and non-union miners. But 
the anthracite region is to be divided into 
three districts, and each is to send two 
representatives to a permanent board of 
conciliation of six members—three to be 
chosen by the operators and three by the 
miners. A majori-y decision rendered by 
this board is to be final and binding, but 
in the event of its inability to reach a 
conclusion, the point must be referred to 
an umpire appointed at the request of the 
board by one of the circuit judges of the 
Third Judicial Circuit of the United 
States. No strike or lockout shall take 
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place pending the adjudication of any 
matter refefred to the board or the umpire. 

The commission condemns violence, in- 
timidation, and interference with non- 
union workmen in connection with strikes. 
It recognizes the beneficence and need of 
labor organizations conducted with due 
regard to the rights of employers and 
independent workmen. It upholds the 
right of concerted action, of peaceable 
strikes, and of “primary” boycotts—that 
is, boycotts which merely consist of the 
withdrawal of patronage by those having 
real or fancied grievances from those who 
directly oppose them. “Secondary boy- 
cotts”—that is, boycotts of those who deal 
with boycotted employers, are severely 
denounced, as are also conspiracies for 
boycotting or blacklisting purposes. Com- 
pulsory arbitration is rejected, but au- 
thoritative investigation of industrial 
disputes is strongly recommended. The 
report says on this point: 


The chief benefit to be derived from the 
suggestion herein made lies in placing the 
real facts and the responsibility for such 
condition authoritatively before the people, 
that public opinion may crystallize and 
make its power felt. Could such a com- 
mission as that suggested have been 
brought into existence in June last, we 
believe that the coal famine might have 
been averted—certainly the suffering and 
deprivation might have been greatly 
mitigated. 


In other words, since we generally ap- 
peal to public opinion and sentiment, it 
is manifestly necessary that the truth 
should be laid before it. At present the 
impartial bystanders are in most cases pre- 
vented from forming just conclusions by 
ex parte statements, misrepresentation and 
irrelevance. Congress and the states may 
be moved by this recommendation to pro- 
vide machinery for compulsory investiga- 
tion of labor troubles and “publicity.” 

The award will be accepted, and by its 
terms it will remain in force until March 
31, 1906. The successful arbitration of 
the miners’ strike is itself an illustration 
of the efficiency of moral coercion. Neither 
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party is under any legal obligation to 
comply with the award, yet both will do 
so because of the irresistible force of public 
opinion. 


wey 
The Senate’s Special Session 


Two important questions were disposed 
of, after a fashion, by the United States 
senate at the extraordinary session called 
by the president prior to the adjournment 
of the Fifty-seventh congress. The Pan- 
ama Canal treaty was ratified without 
amendment by a vote practically unani- 
mous, and the reciprocity treaty with 
Cuba, amended in favor of this country, 
was approved by a vote of fifty to sixteen. 
These important measures had been before 
the senate for mary weeks at the regular 
session, without the majorities who fa- 
vored them being able to bring them to 

a vote. This, ac- 








is a powerful argu- 
ment for a change 
of the rules of the 
senate, for doing 
away with “gov- 
ernment by unani- 
mous consent” and 
adopting some 
form of closure. 
As a matter of 
fact several of 
the most influen- 
tial senators have 
indorsed the idea 
of closure (limita- 
tion of debate), 
and __ resolutions 
were adopted at 
the special session directing the proper 
committee to consider the subject and 
report its conclusions to the next session 
of the senate. But it is pointed out by 
defenders of the traditions and procedure 
of the senate that, after all, the special 
session was not only short (it lasted two 
weeks) and business-like, but decidedly 
useful to the country, since the treaties 
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cording to some, 
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could not have been adequately discussed 
at the regular session even under the most 
favorable circumstances. 

Turning to the measures themselves, 
the canal conven- 
tion with Colom- 
bia is in the nature 
of a compromise. 
We do not obtain 
sovereign rights 
over the canal 
zone, Colombia re- 
taining her right 
of ownership 
therein. Our title 
is that of a tenant, 
the lease being for 
ninety-nine years 
with the option of 
renewal for an in- 
definite time there- 
after. The water- 
way is to be neu- 
tral and open to all 
nations on the same terms. The United 
States secures Colombia’s interest in the 
canal and her consent to the transfer to it 
of the franchises and concessions of the 
French canal company. Work upon the 
canal—two-fifths of which the French 
corporation has completed—is to be begun 
immediately after the ratification of the 
treaty by the Colombian congress. A com- 
mission will shortly be adopted by the 
president to direct the enterprise. 

With regard to the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty, the senate’s action, unfortunately, 
does not make it operative. The ratifica- 
tion has only a moral significance. To 
give effect to the instrument a resolution 
must be adopted by both houses of con- 
gress giving the provisions of the treaty 
legislative sanction. The incorporation of 
this provision is a subject of spirited con- 
troversy. It is alleged that the senate has 
“surrendered” to the house and given it 
a sort of veto over the exercise of powers 
vested by the constitution exclusively in 
the treaty-making power—the senate and 
the executive. It is charged that this 
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curious ana gratuitous surrender was 
prompted by dislike of the purposes of the 
Cuban treaty, and, consequently, that the 
amendment is a deplorable exhibition of 
bad faith toward 
Cuba. But many 
Democratic, . and 
not a few leading 
Republican, news- 
papers vigorously 
defend the senate’s 
action and hold it 
to be mandatory 
under the consti- 
tution. This point 
is treated in an- 
other paragraph, 
however, and is 
only mentioned 
here “in passing.” 

The reduction 
granted to Cuba by 
the convention does 
not exceed twenty 
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per cent, while her reciprocal concessions, 
coveringa variety of American commodities, 
It is 
generally recognized that the treaty is in 


reach forty per cent in some cases.’ 


no sense an exhibition of generosity or 
beneficence on the part of the United 
States. Originally it was indeed advo- 
cated on humanitarian grounds: Cuba was 
poor, slowly recovering from depression 
and paralysis and in absolute need of 
charity. The situation has changed. Cuba 
is in a position to offer a substantial quid 
pro quo. The treaty will add millions to 
the total value of our exports to the island. 
It is a “business proposition” pure and 
simple. According to persistent reports, 
several European countries are desirous 
of extending their trade with Cuba, and 
would gladly enter into such reciprocity 
relations with her as she has vainly (so 
far) endeavored to secure with the United 
States. Her imports from Europe have 
steadily grown, and whether this growth 
shall continue at American expense is a 
question for our congress to answer. The 
flag does not follow trade, but good will, 
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friendship, and intimacy do, and since 
Cuba is a part of “the American political 
system,” it is essential to foster and cul- 
tivate right relations between her people 
and those of the United States. Cuba, 
certainly, has given us no ground for com- 
plaint. Her senate had ratified the orig- 
inal treaty, and has again, in special 
session, ratified the amended convention 
without the smallest change, thus accept- 
ing all the American modifications of the 
instrument. She is desirous of marketing 
her next sugar crop under the reduced 
tariff, and President Roosevelt has prom- 
ised to call congress together in special 
session in November, immediately after 
the state elections, for the purpose of 
passing the joint resolution necessary to 
vitalize the reciprocity treaty. The an- 
nouncement of this promise came as ¢ 
surprise to the country, but not as an 
unpleasant surprise, except to the enemies 
of reciprocity. It is taken for granted 
that the joint resolution will pass, and 
that Cuban-American reciprocity will 
be an accomplished fact on or before 
December 1. 


way 


Growing Independence in Municipal Elections 


A number of municipal contests in 
April revealed an encouraging growth of 
independence of party lines. In Chicago 
the election turned on “the traction issue,” 
registering again a popular verdict against 
thegiving away of street railway franchises. 
The campaign of the Municipal Voters’ 
League increased the “pledged” member- 
ship of the city council to two-thirds, and 
this assures nonpartisan organization of 
that body for the purpose of dealing with 
franchises and other important municipal 
questions. Independence was further em- 
phasized by the fact that while Mayor 
Harrison and the treasurer-elect are Dem- 
ocrats, voters at the same time elected a 
Republican city attorney and a Republican 
clerk. In Springfield, the capital of Illi- 
nois, the attempt of Governor Yates to 
interfere with a local election resulted in 
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changing a normal Republican plurality 
of eight hundred to an opposite plurality 
of one thousand. One of the most exciting 
contests, on the street railway franchise 
issue, occurred in Cleveland, Ohio, where 
so-called “ripper” legislation by the state 
legislature had been resorted to for the 
purpose of cutting the ground from under 
the Johnson administration. Mayor Tom 
L. Johnson was not only reélected by 
an increased majority, but carried with 
him the control of the city council, 
in vindication of the principle of home 
rule. In Toledo, Ohio, Samuel M. Jones, 
popularly dubbed “Golden Rule Jones,” 
announced his own candidacy for reélec- 
tion against both party nominees, and was 
overwhelmingly successful. It is worthy 
of note also that in Rosedale, a suburb of 
Kansas City, Missouri, the successful 
candidate won on a platform calling for 
a cleaner and more beautiful city. 

In Cincinnati, however, success came to 
a party machine candidate, and St. Louis, 
despite the recent revelations of municipal 
corruption and degradation, failed to elect 
a single candidate against the boodle 
“combine” which has so misruled it. 


al 


The Trust Power in Figures 


To what extent has the trust form of 
organization affected American industry ? 
An appendix to a speech delivered in the 
house of representatives by Congressman 
Littlefield presented what is believed to be 
the most complete list of “trusts” in ex- 
istence in the United States, and has been 
widely commented upon as possessing 
considerable significance. 

A trust, within the meaning of this 
appendix, is a combination of corporations 
originally independent. The number of 
such combinations, at the beginning of 
the present year, was 453, with a total 
capitalization of nine billion dollars. This 
amount represents ten per cent of the 
estimated wealth of the country, the fig- 
ures of the last census placing this total 
wealth at ninety billion dollars. 
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In addition to these industrial trusts, 
which are based on financial power rather 
than on direct monopoly, there are the 
so-called “natural trusts,” mainly local 
in effect and founded on some special fran- 
chise or privilege. The list of these, com- 
prising gas, water, traction, telegraph, 
express, telephone, and similar corpora- 
tions, contains 340 names, with a total 
capitalization exceeding $4,500,000,000. 
The totals, with the division of the capital- 
ization, are set forth in the subjoined 


table: 
Local and 
Outstanding capitalization— Natural 
Trusts. Monopolies. 
Common stock. . .$5,973,853,850 $ 2,938,618,600 
Preferred stock. . 2,091,508,320 296,922,400 
1,165,774,528  1,284,056,819 





ree $9,231,136,698 $ 4,519,597,819 
PIG Songhai wikpistieaicusttie cana $ 9,231,136,698 
Natural and local monopolies... 4,519,597,819 


$13,750,734,517 


Total capitalization 


A further addition must be made—the 
par value of the railroad securities in the 
country. In 1901 this reached $11,688,- 
147,091. Thus the securities of the cor- 
porations having a monopolistic character 
represent more than twenty-five per cent 
of the wealth of the country. How much 
of the capitalization is economically sound, 
and how much of it is “water”? Dis- 
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cussing this question, the Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Republican says: 


The entire actual capital—land, build- 
ings, machinery, material, and cash— 
engaged in manu- 
facturing in the 
United States in 
1900, in values, 
according to the 
census of that 
year, amounted 
to $9,874,664,087, 
and could not 
probably by Janu- 
ary 1, 1903, have 
greatly exceeded 
$10,500,000,000. 

It would prob- 
ably be a stretch- 
ing of the truth to 
say that one-half 
of this actual man- 
ufacturing capital 
was represented in 
the industrial 
trusts now exist- 
ing, but of this 
there can be no 
certainty. What is certain, however, 
is that an enormous issue of merely 
paper values has attended the organiza- 
tion of these trusts, and that this pa- 
per has to a large extent gone into the 
hands of the investing public. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the common stock of 
the trusts represents chiefly the capitalized 
expectations respecting the power of trust 
monopoly in gathering profits from the 
public, and in that case nearly two-thirds 
of the capital of the trusts, according to 
the above table, is water. 

The actual capital invested in manufac- 
turing in 1890, as shown by the United 
States census, was $6,525,156,486. It 
thus appears that the trusts, comprehend- 
ing only a part of the manufacturing plants 
of the country, have issued within the past 
dozen years or so almost as much paper 
representing no actual value whatever, as 
there was property invested in manufac- 
turing no more than twelve years ago. It 
is an astonishing exhibit. We may ques- 
tion whether before in the history of the 
country there has ever been a greater 
relative inflation of capital than is here 
shown. 
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Judge Grosscup has been urging the 
renationalization or “peopleization” of cor- 
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porate industry—that is, the restoration 
of industrial control to the great mass of 
thrifty, substantial, moderately well-to-do 
citizens. The condition of such restora- 
tion is soundness—the elimination of the 
speculative element. Overvaluation and 
inflation breed distrust and discourage 
investment of capital in industrial se- 
curities. Vast indeed is the stake of the 
investing public in the integrity of corpo- 
rate management and financiering! Most 
natural, then, is the demand for publicity, 
regulation, and other safeguards, though 
the efficacy of these preventives is seriously 
disputed. 


wy 
Injunctions in Labor Difficulties 


A controversy which threatened to be- 
come acute has been rather abruptly 
terminated by the dissolution of the in- 
junction granted several weeks ago by 
Judge Adams, of the federal circuit court 
at St. Louis, against the heads of the 
brotherhoods of locomotive firemen and 
railroad trainmen, ordering them to 
“desist and refrain from in any way or 
manner coercing, persuading, inducing, or 
otherwise causing, directly or indirectly,” 
the employees of the Wabash Railroad “to 
strike or quit the service” of that corpora- 
tion. The order was a provisional one, 
and was made without notice to the de- 
fendants. The bill of complaint charged 
a conspiracy to precipitate a strike and 
thereby interfere with commerce and the 
mail service. 

While the injunction did not restrain 
the employees from striking, its effect was 
to prevent a strike they had voted for and 
the formal ordering of which had been, 
agreeably to the constitutions of the 
brotherhoods, delegated to the defendants. 
The question arose whether the law and 
the precedents, which admittedly recog- 
nized the right of men to quit work for 
any reason, justified an ‘injunction re- 
straining third parties to persuade, induce, 
or cause employees to strike. Is it not 
lawful to advise or persuade men to ds 
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that which they have the right to do? 
How can it be wrong to advise the exercise 
of an undoubted right? 

These questions are not fully answered 
by the opinion accompanying Judge 
Adams’s decree dissolving his provisional 
order. The court found that the charge 
of conspiracy was gratuitous and that the 
proposed strike, instead of being officially 
ordered by the defendants, was a result 
of the voluntary decision of the employees, 
whom the former duly represented in an 
effort to secure higher wages. This was 
ample ground for dissolving the injunc- 
tion, but does it follow that it would be 
illegal for a man to persuade or induce 
another man to strike when the latter was 
satisfied with his employment and had 
no intention of quitting? 

Several other injunctions recently 
granted in connection with strikes have, 
in conjunction with the St. Louis case, 
revived the discussion of the limit of 
equitable intervention in industrial dif- 
ficulties. Legislation has been proposed 
in Illinois and elsewhere to require notice 
and a hearing preliminary to the issuance 
of any injunction in such cases, and to 
provide for trial by jury of charges of 
contempt growing out of the use of the 
writ of injunction. Even conservative leg- 
islators have spoken emphatically of the 
need of regulating the practice and pre- 
venting the violation of constitutional 
rights. 

all 
Tariff-Making by Treaty 

Can the treaty-making power—the pres- 
ident and the senate—change a tariff law 
without the approval and concurrence of 
the house of representatives? In other 
words, would a reciprocity convention. in- 
‘volving a reduction (or increase) of an 
established tariff duty be valid and con- 
stitutional, and could it be put in force 
without congressional legislation? The 
action of the senate in connection with 
the Cuban treaty squarely presented these 
questions to the students of constitutional 
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problems, and while some difference of 
opinion has developed, the best of the 
argument seems to be with those who 
indorse the senate requiring a joint .reso- 
lution of congress 
to render the 
Cuban treaty op- 
erative. 

In reality, the 
question is very 
simple. While the 
house has nothing 
to do with the 
making of treaties, 
it has much to do 
with the making 
of tariffs and reve- 
nue laws. The 
constitution says: 
“Congress shall 
have power to levy 
and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, 
and excises.” A 
treaty providing, directly or indirectly, for 
the levying and collection of duties would 
be null and void unless vitalized by a con- 
gressional act or resolution ratifying it. 

The constitution also says: “All bills 
for raising a revenue shall originate in the 
house of representatives, but the senate 
may propose or concur with amendments, 
as on other bills.” Is the phrase “for rais- 
ing a revenue” equivalent to the phrase 
“affecting revenue”? There is some doubt 
upon this point, but what is the logical, 
the necessary implication of the contention 
that a bill (or treaty) merely affecting 
the revenue may be enforced without the 
sanction of the house? As has been 
pointed out, if one treaty reducing duties 
established by law may be concluded and 
made operative by the treaty-making 
power, any number of such treaties may 
be so concluded and put in force. In this 
indirect and simple manner the whole 
tariff act might be annulled, and complete 
free trade established, thus depriving the 
government of fifty per cent or more of 
its revenue. Is not this a reductio ad 
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absurdum of the theory of tariff-making 
by treaty ? 

But what, it is asked, becomes of the 
autherity lodged by the constitution in 
the treaty-making 
power? Many 
months ago the 
senate committee 
on foreign rela- 
tions presented a 
report on the ques- 
tion of dispensing 
with the approval 
of the house in 
adopting reci- 
procity treaties. 
Among other 
things that docu- 
ment said: 








DR. W. H. HICKMAN 

The power of 
the president and 
the senate is de- 
rived from the 
constitution. There 
is, under our system, no other source of 
treaty-making power. The congress is 
without power to grant to the president or 
to the senate any authority in respect of 
treaties, nor does the congress possess any 
power to fetter or limit in any way the 
president or the senate in the exercise of 
this constitutional function. It can not 
enlarge or in any wise limit or attach con- 
ditions to the exercise of the treaty-making 
power. 


New President of Chau- 
tauqua Board of Trus- 
tees. 




















All of this is true, undeniably true. 
But is it not beside the real point? No 
one asserts that the house possesses the 
power to limit the treaty-making function 
of the president and the senate. The 
contention is that the constitution itself 
limits the treaty-making power. That 
power is not absolute. It must be exer- 
cised with due regard to the constitutional 
restrictions in the bill of rights and other 
articles. No constitutional provision, it 
is clear, can be set aside by treaty. Could 
freedom of speech or of worship, could 
trial by jury, be taken away from any 
element of the population by the treaty- 
making power? Treaties, like statutes, 
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must conform to the constitution. If a 
treaty abolishing free speech would be 
invalid, one depriving the house of the 
right to originate revenue bills, or of the 
power to regulate the levying of duties 
in any given case, must likewise be 
unconstitutional. 

The senate, in adopting the amendment 
requiring the approval of the Cuban treaty 
by the house, “surrendered” nothing. It 
obeyed the spirit of the constitution, as, 
by the way, did the Dingley tariff act in 
its reciprocity section. 


ae 
New President of Chautauqua Board of Trustees 

Chautauquans will be keenly interested 
in the new president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Chautauqua Institution, whose 
portrait is reproduced herewith. Dr. W. 
H. Hickman will leave the chancellorship 
of De Pauw University in June to take 
up the duties of the position, which has 
been left vacant since the death of the 
Hon. Clem Studebaker in November, 
1901. His formal election will take place 
in August, confirming an arrangement 
ratified by letters from all trustees. Dr. 
Hickman brings to Chautauqua a high 
type of administrative ability and a suc- 
cessful experience in connection with the 
building up of De Pauw. There will be 
no change in the educational policy of 
Chautauqua, which will remain in charge 
of Dr. George E. Vincent, while Mr. Scott 
Brown, as general director, will continue 
to be responsible for the business admin- 
istration. 

William Howard Hickman, a descen- 
dant of the Hickman and Green families 
of Abingdon, Virginia—two of the large 
slave-holding families of that region— 
was born at Crab Orchard Springs, Ken- 
tucky, and spent his youth in Crawfords- 
ville, Indiana. He took a classical course 
in college, graduating in 1873 from Indi- 
ana Asbury, now De Pauw, University, 
and later pursued special studies in 
Boston. He is a member of two Greek 
fraternities—the Beta Theta Pi, and the 
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Phi Beta Kappa. He was given the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity by De Pauw 
University. 

Dr. Hickman joined the Northwest 
Indiana Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and filled a number of 
the leading pulpits of that conference, 
building several of its best churches. 
While presiding elder he was elected pres- 
ident of Clarke University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. The institution took on larger 
life, organization, and better equipment 
during the four years of his presidency. 
While he was president the main college 
building—a structure that had cost about 
fifty thousand dollars—was destroyed by 
fire. Dr. Hickman took the insurance 
money, and, after raising a few hundred 
dollars from friends of the institution, 
hired about ninety workmen, and rebuilt 
on a larger and improved plan. For his 
tact and skill in this matter he received 
the thanks of Bishop Walden, Bishop 
Hartzel, and the Board of Trustees at 
Cincinnati. 

Although a Northern Methodist, Dr. 
Hickman was recommended by Bishop 
Havgood, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, as his successor as secre- 
tary of the John F. Slater Fund. 

He has served twice in the General Con- 
ference, and was made an alternate the 
third time. He was elected by the General 
Conference, fifteen years ago, member of 
the Board of Trustees controlling all the 
colleges and universities of the Southern 
Educational Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and has been kept in 
that place ever since. After the death of 
ex-President Harrison, Dr. Hickman was 
chosen as his successor to represent Indi- 
ana as one of the directors of the Sunday 
League of America. 

Dr. Hickman married Miss Eliza 
Hougham, daughter of Professor John S. 
Hougham, LL.D., a prominent Baptist of 
Indiana, who was professor of chemistry 
for many years in Franklin College, and 
later in Purdue University. 

Although he was offered the presidency 
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of several colleges, as well as a number of 
fine business positions, Dr. Hickman de- 
clined them all because of his love for 
the pastorate. He accepted the position 
as chancellor of 
De Pauw Univer- 
sity however, at 
the earnest appeal 
of the Board of 
Trustees, and dur- 
ing six years has 
rendered conspicu- 
ous service to that 
institution. As- 
suming responsi- 
bility when it was 
in the direst 
straits, he leaves 
De Pauw well on 
the way to perma- 
nent prosperity. 

Among the 
friends of Chau- 
tauqua who know 
Dr. Hickman, his acceptance of the presi- 
dency is a source of much satisfaction. 
The institution has large plans to which 
the new president brings wide experience, 
large enthusiasm, and tireless energy. As 
a public speaker, Dr. Hickman is ex- 
tremely effective, and he will spread the 
“Chautauqua idea” vigorously from pulpit 
and platform. 








JOHN R. COMMONS 


Author of “The Racial 
Composition of the 
American People.” 




















wy 
Race Problems in America 


The race problem is coming to be recog- 
nized as the fundamental problem of 
American democracy. Our constitutional 
history with its tragic outcome in the 
Civil War turned on the relations between 


the white and the black races. Immigra- 
tion, during the past twenty years, has 
entirely changed in character, and the 
predominance no longer rests with the 
Teutonic races of Western Europe, but 
with the Latin, Slav, and Semitic races 
of Southern and Eastern Europe. The 
annexation of Hawaii and the Philippines 
has added a new element, the Malay. We 
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have also the Indian and the Mongolian. 
At the present time, therefore, we are en- 
deavoring to work out popular government 
on the basis of the harmonious coéperation 
of the white, yellow, black, red, and brown 
races of the earth. 

It behooves the American people to 
study this problem in all its bearings. 
Wage-earners are deeply interested, be- 
cause the advantages of competition are 
on the side of the races with low standards 
of living. Capitalists are concerned, be- 
cause immigration furnishes a supply of 
labor. Educators have a serious problem, 
because the public schools are the main 
hope of Americanization. Politicians, 
statesmen, and reformers meet the race 
problem in universal suffrage and party 
organization. Religion and morals are 
affected, because Protestantism must yield 
a larger and larger share to Catholicism 
and Judaism. Beneath all problems of 
American life the race problem is funda- 
mental, for it deals with heredity and indi- 
vidual capacities, which set the bounds 
beyond which education, religion, democ- 
racy, and industry can not go. Now that 
the United States has entered the lists as 
a world power the race question becomes 
even more important, because it is with 
foreign races of all grades that we are 
~alled upon to deal. 

The growing importance of this subject 
has led to the space to be given in Tne 
CHAUTAUQUAN beginning with September 
to an extended series of nine illustrated 
papers on “The Racial Composition of the 
American People.” 

The author of the series of articles is 
Professor John R. Commons (formerly of 
Syracuse University), who was emploved 
as expert agent on immigration by the 
Industrial Commission, and who, in that 
capacity, made a first-hand investigation 
of the conditions and characteristics of 
the various races in this country. The 
series of articles will include the history 
of immigration, showing the causes which 
drove or attracted different peoples to our 
shores, their conditions in their former 
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homes, and their progress in their new 
homes; the distribution of races by indus- 


tries and sections and by country and city: 
the industrial aspects of race competition, 
such as wages, production of wealth, pros- 
perity and depression; the political con- 
sequences of race antagonism and race 
assimilation in the South, in the cities, 
and in the rural districts, and in the 
colonies; the religious affiliations of the 
different races, and the bearings of this 
problem on politics, education, and indus- 
try; the assimilation of races, and a com- 
parison with the problem of other coun- 
tries and nations where race divisions 
have been prominent. The guiding pur- 
pose of the series will be the proper 
understanding of this fundamental prob- 
lem of races in its relations to the other 
great problems of our society. 

Following is the outline of chapters of 
the series: 


The Race Problem in General. 

Colonial Race Elements. 

Immigration of Different Races from 
1820 to 1903. 

Distribution of Races in the United 
States. 

The Negro. 

Chinese, Indians, Alaskans, Filipinos, 
Hawaiians. 

Wages, Standards of Living, Industry. 
and Prosperity, as Affected by Races and 
Immigration. 

Political and Religious Effects of Immi- 
gration. 

Legislation and Summary. 


we 


What “Se Faragraphers Say 


Weak nations desiring our protection shoul: 
understand that any pledges we may make carry 
a sugar-beet amendment.—Chicago Tribune. 


“Have you ever made any effort to improve 
your knowledge of political economy?” 

“No, said Senator Sorghum; “I have found 
that in the long run political liberality pays 
better than political economy.”— Washington 
Star. 


NO LABOR TROUBLES 


We note in this particular 
All builders are alike, 
For on your castle in the air 
There never is a strike. 
—New York Sun. 
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TWO IMPERIAL CREATIONS: A COMPARISON 


BY FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG 


University of Indiana. 


N the great world’s arena there 
are to be seen today two imperial 
f creations, representing the high- 
sae est thought and best endeavor of 
two distinct races, and standing 
for two widely contrasted ideals and meth- 
ods of civilization. The one—Russia— 
has the greatest territorial extent of any 
nation on the globe, enormous natural 
resources, and a vast population. The 
other—Great Britain—has extent almost 
as great as the Russian, native population 
much smaller, but subject population 
much larger, and developed resources con- 
siderably superior. These two vast empires 
have been made almost contemporaneously. 
England as a nation is much older than 
Russia, but it has been only within the 
last three hundred years that English 
possessions have assumed imperial pro- 
portions. The absorption of India, the 
settlement of Australia, the acquisition of 
Canada, and the exploitation of South 
Africa, have all occurred since the time 
when the Russians first began to struggle 
toward the sea on north, south, and west, 
and push their way across the Urals into 
the wilds of Siberia on the east. 

The world has known no other such 
titanic efforts at national aggrandizement 
as the last three centuries have witnessed 
by the Russians and the English. And 
as the results of these efforts stand 
today the most imposing spectacles in the 
broad field of politics it may be assumed 


that they are worthy of the most thought- 
ful study by all who would be informed 
on both modern history and the larger 
interests of current life. 


GEOGRAPHICAL CONTRASTS OF THE. 
TWO EMPIRES 


At the outset one is struck with the 
diverse geographical conditions under 
which the British and Russian Empires 
have been built up. The most notable 
external characteristic of the British Em- 
pire is its wide distribution territorially 
and its consequent lack of solidarity. The 
well-known tendency of modern imperial- 
ism is to lay hold of the outer and less 
developed portions of the earth and co- 
érdinate them under European control. 
Except in the case of Russia, present 
political conditions unite with geograph- 
ical considerations to forbid any other sort 
of imperialistic activity. 

Within the modern era England, 
France, Portugal, Spain, and Holland 
have all made mighty efforts to build up 
an empire beyond the seas. Portugal 
failed first, then Spain, then Holland, 
then France; and of them all only Eng- 
land has been permanently successful in 
any large measure. The chief underlying 
motive of the French, Spanish, Dutch, 
and Portuguese imperial attempts was 
commercial aggrandizement. Of the Eng- 
lish attempts this has been true in even 
a larger measure. The building of Greater 
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British Prime Minister, First Lord of the Treasury and Lord 
of the Privy Seal. 


Britain has progressed step by step with 
the extensionof naval and maritime power, 
and it has been only by virtue of the 
Englishman’s undoubted supremacy on 
the seas during the last two hundred years 
that he has been able to construct and 
maintain an empire so scattered and yet 


so essentially compact. 

An empire on the plan of the British 
would have been quite impossible in an- 
Before steam 


cient or medieval times. 
electricity had drawn the world 
together empires were invariably and 
necessarily made up almost wholly of con- 
With such means of 
navigation and communication as an- 
tiquity possessed the British Empire could 
not be held tegether a single decade. In 
the case of ancient imperial creations, as 
for example Rome, boundaries were pushed 
back in every possible direction and the 
subjugated area thus continually enlarged, 
but there was little or no thought of reduc- 
ing a province here and a tribe there and 
so building up an empire out of discon- 
nected territorial fragments. 


and 


tiguous territory. 


THE MARQUIS OF LANSDOWNE 


British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


But Great Britain has worked under 
very different .conditions and with . very 
different ideas. The severe limitations of 
her home island early led her to undertake 
the conauest and settlement of territory 
across seas wherever and whenever it was 
possible to do so. The consequence of this 
policy is that she has drawn under her 
control all sorts of lands with a great 
variety of peoples, and giving rise to a 
still greater variety of peculiar conditions 
and problems. Sometimes she has colo- 
nized outright with her own people, as 
in the case of America and Australia; 
sometimes she has assumed military and 
political (and always commercial) control 
of regions already crowded with a native 
population, as in the case of India; and 
sometimes she has merely spread her in- 
fluence by the establishment of a pro- 
tectorate over weak and inefficient govern- 
ments, as in the case of Egypt. This has 
meant that the British Empire has become 
scattered over all quarters of the globe, 
an empire which includes territories in 
every continent, and islands in every 

















THE RT. HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN 


British Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


ocean and almost every sea and gulf. 

Unlike the Saxon who from the earliest 
times was in touch with the sea, the Rus- 
sian was from the beginning a dweller in 
the inland regions. It has been always as 
difficult a matter for the Russian to get 
sea possessions as for the Englishman to 
get land possessions. But in his long- 
continued efforts to acquire an extensive 
coast line the Russian never departed from 
his established rule to make all the inter- 
vening territory his own before attempting 
to use and hold the coast. In his three 
hundred years of conquest the Russian has 
never been known to overleap difficult 
or apparently inaccessible places. Ad- 
vancing slowly, he has steadily insisted 
upon making everything absolutely his 
own as he goes and leaving no district 
unexplored and no tribe unconquered in 
his rear. The result of this has been that 
the Russian Empire throughout all its 
history has preserved an absolute solidarity 
—if we except the peninsula of Alaska 
which was very willingly sold to the 
United States in 1867, mainly because it 
was detached from the otherwise continu- 
All parts of the realm are 


ous empire. 
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THE EARL OF HALSBURY 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 


therefore accessible without the crossing 
“The poorest peasant, a staff in 
his hand, an ax in his belt, his boots slung 
from a cord over his shoulders, can travel 
from one halting place to another until 
he reaches the very ends of the empire.” 

It is self-evident that, in the matter of 
imperial defense, the Russians have a 
decided advantage over the English. The 
Russians have no outlying possessions, and 
the frontier line of their great continental 
dominion is vulnerable only on the west 
and south. The component parts of the 
British Empire are so scattered that, but 
for the local strength of most of them, 
the home government wouid be at a serious 
loss to defend them all adequately. Great 
Britain can be attacked not merely in the 
British Isles, but in Canada; in Australia, 
in South Africa, in Egypt, in India, in 
the Mediterranean, and in the West Indies. 
For the consolidation of her strength at 
any one point she would have to depend 
entirely upon her naval superiority. In 
fact the various parts of the empire can 
not work together at all unless they use 
the high seas common to all nations, 
friendly and hostile alike. Russia, how- 


of seas. 
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THE EARL OF SELBORNE 


First Lord of the British Admiralty. 


ever, can mass her forces at any place 
she could ever care to do so without having 
to draw them across seas or alien territory. 
When her great network of railroads is 
complete she can send the largest quotas 
of troops to Korea, to Peking, to Northern 
China, to Afghanistan, to Persia, to the 
Caucasus, and to the Balkan peninsula, 
and land them there ready for action be- 
fore the English, or any other power of 
Western Europe, could have their forces 
fairly started for the scene of conflict. 


POLITICAL CONTRASTS OF THE TWO 
EMPIRES 


The most noteworthy contrasts between 
the British and Russian Empires, however, 
are not geographical, but political. Russia 
is almost totally devoid of free political 
institutions, while it is in these that the 
English have their chief delight and glory. 

In all her work of empire-building Eng- 
land has pursued a plan quite at variance 
with the traditional colonial methods of 
other European powers. It has never been 
the English policy, as it was the Grecian 
in ancient times, to grant the colonies 


RT. HON. CHARLES T. RITCHIE 


Chancellor of the British Exchequer. 


complete political independence. But 
neither has it ever been England’s policy 
to continue indefinitely to exercise absolute 
jurisdiction over the affairs of the colonies 
and dependencies. The general practice 
has been to allow the inhabitants of colo- 
nies full control of their local affairs 
subject only to the general law and con- 
stitution of the mother country. Every 
student of the American Revolution 
‘mows that when our forefathers rebelled 
against the exercise by England of certain 
forms of political authority they had not 
a hundredth part of the ground for com- 
plaint that the French and Spanish colo- 
nists had then and always. 

England learned much by the revolt of 
the American colonies. ~Since that day 
democracy has indeed become triumphant 
in the home-land of the English, and in 
the colonies as well. Doubtless the high- 
est tribute that one can pay to the English 
colonial system is to call attention to 
the fact that it is in a group of British 
colonies, i. e., Australia, that the world 
has recently seen established the most abso- 
lutely democratic form of government for 
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MR. J. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


Postmaster General of Great Britain. 


a numerous people known to men. 


Eng- 
land has learned, though only by some 
very bitter experience, that the only legiti- 
mate method of colonization is that which 
looks to the welfare of the colony rather 
than that of the mother country, and, 
moreover, that this will not infrequently 


mean eventual political independence. 
Whether or not it be conceded that the 
English colonial system has been a suc- 
cess regarded merely as a mode of imperial 
creation, it cannot well be denied that 
through her work as a colonizer England 
has done more for civilization than any 
other nation. And it is on this ground 
that her position of supremacy has been 
best earned. 

The most striking political feature of 
recent developments in the British Em- 
pire has been the steady and codrdinate 
advance of democracy on the one hand 
and loyalty to the empire on the other. 
While the colonies have become self- 
governing democracies in the main, they 
have thus far entirely failed to exhibit 
the tendency to independence which has 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE 


Lord President of the Council of Great Britain, 


been so greatly dreaded by those who had 
the empire’s perpetuity at heart. “Colo- 
nies are like fruits,” declared the French 
Turgot in 1763 when France was ceding 
her empire to England; “they ripen and 
then fall away.” In all England’s experi- 
ence this principle has been borne out 
in but a single case—that of the colonies 
which became the United States. The 
dictum would seem to be warranted only 
on the assumption that the mother coun- 
try’s colonia! policy is an essentially selfish 
one, as England’s undeniably was when 
Turgot’s famous sentiment was expressed. 

The truth is that the British Empire is 
today more compact politically than ever. 
Numerous incidents in connection with 
the South African War established this 
fact conclusively, and to the great satis- 
faction of those who had begun to fear 
that the empire was really undergoing an 
unconscious dissolution. The widespread 
interest in various schemes of imperial 
federation gives evidence that Canada, 
Australia, and the smaller parts of the 
empire; have as yet no desire for separa- 
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tion from the great state which lends them 
dignity'and prestige without taking from 
them liberty. Under the proposed plans 
of imperial federation entire independence 
in the control of internal affairs will still 
remain in the colonies, but there will be 
an imperial parliament in which not 
merely England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
but also the most advanced colonies will 
be represented. This imperial parliament 
will then be charged with the care of 
matters—such as trade, finance, and de- 
fense—which are of common interest to 
all the peoples represented. The empire 
is thus to be “no longer the empire of 
England, or the empire of Great Britain, 
but the empire of all the British posses- 
sions—an empire resting not upon force, 
but upon loyalty and mutual interest, an 
empire in which the absolute equality of 
rights among all its members is to be 
recognized as the fundamental law of its 
constitution.” 

Even now Great Britain is not an em- 
pire in the old-time sense of the word 
Only in India and the crown colonies is 
there that completeness of external con- 
trol which constituted a government “im- 
perial” when empire was taken to mean 


THE RT. HON. ARETAS AKERS-DOUGLAS 


British Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 


the rule of force over conquered and in- 
ferior peoples. In this sense Canada and 
Australia are no more imperial than if 


they should take their places in the family 
of independent nations. 


THE RUSSIAN IMPERIAL SYSTEM 


Russia is the one survival of absolute 
government in Europe. Since her great 
expansion the system of autocracy has been 
adhered to with even greater fidelity, and 
the perpetuity of this system is generally 
understood to be the one indispensable 
condition of continued imperial prestige. 
Thus the controlling idea in Russian im- 
perial government is at the opposite pole 
of the political universe from that which 
has come to prevail largely among the 
English. In both cases it can be said that 
the colonies and dependencies are given 
as far as practicable the same sort of gov- 
ernment as that maintained by the home 
country—in the one case autocracy, in 
the other democracy. 

The Russian is in many respects an 
exceedingly wise colonizer, and likewise 
an exceedingly fortunate ruler of subject 
peoples. This is true in the first place 
because of his racial descent and charac- 
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teristics. Unlike the Englishman, the 
Russian represents a very great mixture 
of racial elements, and such a people al- 
ways assimilates alien races with greater 
facility. Then the Russian exhibits nu- 
merous characteristics which are purely 
Asiatic, and these have proved of ines- 
timable value to him in subduing and 
governing Asiatic peoples. Moreover, the 
traditional and without much doubt his- 
toric union of all the peoples of the great 
Siberian plain under the rule of the great 
khan has prepared the way for the undis- 
puted sway of his imperial successor, the 
“white tzar” at St. Petersburg. : 
Unlike Russia’s advance in Europe her 
Asiatic expansion has been accomplished 
almost without war. On many occasions 
she has seemed on the very verge of an 
open conflict, now with native tribes, now 
with China, and now again with the 
English, but invariably by prudence and 
diplomacy an actual outbreak of hostilities 
has been averted. So far as the natives 


of Russian Asia are concerned they have 
been generally too few in number, too 
weak in a military way, and too spiritless 
to make much opposition. In dealing with 
the greater nations regarding questions of 
territorial possession in Asia, Russia has 


always shown consummate craft and 
genius. This faculty for getting what she 
wants without being forced to the trouble 
or expense of fighting for it has been so 
well characterized by M. Rambaud in his 
“Expansion of Russia” as to justify a 
somewhat lengthy quotation: 


“She understands,” he says, “how to 
utilize the amour-propre of her adver- 
saries. Thus, she helped the Chinese to 
save their face, for example, by inducing 
them to lease for twenty-five or ninety- 
five years what they would obstinately 
have refused to cede definitely. Thanks 
to this expedient, it appeared to the 
Chinese that the dignity and integrity of 
their empire would remain inviolate. Eng- 
land also has grown accustomed to allow- 
ing herself to save her face, and to be put 
to sleep by the mesmeric passes, energetic 
and at the same time caressing, of Russian 
diplomacy. She allows herself to see in 
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the explanations brought to London the 
proof that some bold Cossack raid, some 
thorough lesson administered to her 
Afghan clients, is the result of an ‘error,’ 
a ‘misunderstanding.’ A company of six 
hundred soldiers is almost always a ‘sci- 
entific expedition.” The English minister 
in order not to stir up strife allows him- 
self to yield, and hands over to his suc- 
cessor the task of disentangling the knot. 
This successor is careful not to meddle 
with what he himself was not mixed up 
in, and what the jingoes and London 
cockneys have already forgotten; and so 
what the Russians have skilfully acquired 
remains permanently in their possession. 

And thus, slowly, silently, with- 
out excessive cracking of her whip, 
Russian supremacy in her well-oiled car 
of progress has been moving on through 
all Central Asia.” 


Nor has Russia ever experienced diffi- 
culty in maintaining her sovereignty over 
Asiatic peoples. This is not merely be- 
cause of the weakness and ignorance of 
the Asiatics, but also because of the 
leniency and considerateness of Russian 
imperial policy. The tzar’s subjects in 
Asia are so ruled that they have little 
reason to regret their conquered condition. 
Native religions, customs, and manners, 
dress, and language, are uniformly left 
undisturbed, and native soldiers and 
artisans are given every opportunity for 
employment in the Russian service. Gov- 
ernment is autocratic in the extreme, but 
the Asiatics have never known anything 
else. For the most part they are really 
thankful for the law and order which 
Russian administration has brought them, 


‘and which they have never themselves been 


able to maintain. They are dazzled by 
the reports of power and magnificence 
which come from travelers to St. Peters- 
burg, and it is with most of them a mat- 
ter of no small pride that they are part 
of an empire so vast and so imposing. The 
great secret of Russia’s success in dealing 
with the Asiatics is that she accepts them 
just as they are, and does not attempt to 
“civilize” them. This is the more remark- 
able when it is remembered that the 
Russians represent a far higher stage of 
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civilization than their Asiatic subjects. 
THE ENGLISH PROBLEM IN INDIA 


At this point it may be observed that 
Russia’s problem in Siberia and England’s 
in India are very widely different. The 
Siberians are a primitive, backward, un- 
cultured people with no claims to a ven- 
erable and eminently respectable antiquity. 
They are totally lacking in any conscious- 
ness of unity, and are indeed merely a loose 
conglomeration of some hundred or more 
distinct races and peoples, all decidedly 
inferior to their Rus- 
sian masters. 

But in India, while 
there is almost an 
utter lack of national 
consciousness, there 
is a great civilization 
far surpassing in age 
and intellectual bril- 
liancy that of any 
Western nation. No 
greater mistake could 
be made than to re- 
gard the Hindoos as 
mere “heathen” like 
the Hottentots and 
South Sea Islanders. 
That India is a vast 
empire made up of a 
congeries of races 
having ancient and 
highly developed civ- 
ilizations, with laws, 
governments, literatures, religions, art, 
and a finely elaborated social system, is 
generally quite ignored by Western peo- 
ples. Unlike the Siberians the Hindoos 
are not aborigines without a history. They 
are descendants of races whose civiliza- 
tions far antedate anything Christian— 
even anything European. Not merely do 
they have this great past; they glory in it. 
They are therefore disposed to deliberate 
long and well before consenting to break 
with it in any important particular. 

The bearing of all this upon English 
administration in India is obvious. Indian 
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customs and manners, religion, and polit- 
ical ideas are so radically different from 
those of the English that there can not 
well be a harmonizing of them, particu- 
larly in view of the rigid conservatism of 
the Hindoo. Those who know the situ- 
ation best tell us that, instead of growing 
toward each other, the English and the 
peoples of India are becoming all the time 
more widely differentiated. Practically 
the only quality in the Englishman which 
commands the sincere admiration of the 
Hindoo is his ability to bring law and 
order out of chaos. 
His rushing, _ bus- 
tling matter-of-fact 
temperament is very 
far from meeting 
with the Oriental’s 
approval. His indi- 
vidualism in thought 
and social relations 
is likewise regarded 
with mingled wonder 
and contempt. In 
art, literature, and 
philosophy the Eng- 
lish are regarded as 
mere children. In 
short, the two peoples 
have so little in com- 
mon that assimila- 
tion by contact is 
cuite impossible. 
There are but few 
Englishmen in India 
now, and for reasons of climate and over- 
crowded population there will never be 
many more. India can never be a land 
of Englishmen as is Australia, or even 
Canada and South Africa. It must per- 
petually remain a land whose vast popu- 
lation is ruled over by an outside power 
which finds itself utterly helpless before 
the task of establishing the natives on 
the same plane of culture and civilization 
with itself. 


RUSSIAN FITNESS FOR ASIATIC EMPIRE 


On the other hand, it is generally agreed 
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PRINCE KHILKOFF 


Russian Minister of Public Works. 


that of all Europeans the Russians are 
best adapted to the work of colonizing and 
governing Asia. Primarily this is because 


the Russian is himself semi-Oriental in 
disposition and character. The gulf be- 
tween the Asiatic and the Russian is much 
more readily bridged than that between 
the Asiatic and the Englishman, the 
Frenchman or the German. The, result 
is that Russia assimilates her Asiatic sub- 
jects while other European powers can 
only superimpose authority upon them. 
By assimilation is meant not the reducing 
of the conquered peoples to a dead level 
of language, religion, customs, but the 
winning of their respect and loyalty. As 
has been said, Russia does not antagonize 
her Asiatic subjects by forcing her religion 
or language upon them. She merely over- 
awes them with a display of her power 
and majesty, and at the most but substi- 
tutes the autocracy of the tzar for that 
of the petty tribal princes. And to the 
Asiatic it is more glorious to be a subject 
of the great white tzar than of a mere local 
chieftain, particularly since in all its deal- 
ings with the natives the Russian govern- 
ment “puts its Asiatic foot forward,” and 
so makes them believe that their great 
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sovereign is one of their own race and 
blood. Such a policy would be wholly 
impossible for the English in India. 
Russia, representing a far less advanced 
stage of intellectual and political progress 
than England, is by that very fact better 
fitted to deal with the backward Orientals. 
She understands them more perfectly and 
knows the art of managing them more 
effectively. She never makes the mistake 
of demanding too much, and thus inciting 
rebellion. Whereas England has always 
been, for the most part, more liberal at 
home than with her outlying possessions, 
Russia acts upon the opposite plan. There 
is vastly more considerateness in Russian 
government in Asia than in Europe. 
Autocracy prevails everywhere of course 
from Poland to Kamtchatka, but its meth- 
ods are carefully -graduatéd to meet the 
varying conditions of the empire. No 
other European power in Asia makes half 
so much allowance for peculiarities of 
race, religion, customs, and traditions. 
The English in India cannot but mani- 
fest on frequent occasions the disdain they 
feel for the slowness and backwardness of 
the Hindoos, but the Russian never exhib- 
its impatience with the sluggishness of 
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COUNT LAMSDORFF 


Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs. 


his Siberian subjects. He is not so very 
much more progressive himself, and cer- 
tainly does not care that his subjects 
should be. As long as they pay their 
tribute money and provide soldiers they 
may do what they will, think what they 
may, believe what they wish. This is why 
Russia’s hold upon her dependent peoples 
tends to grow constantly firmer. This is 
why a people once reduced to dependence 
on Russia may be expected to become 
speedily reconciled to its condition. And 
this is why the story of Russian adminis- 
tration in Asia is almost totally devoid of 
such occurrences as the Sepoy Mutiny in 
India. 

Thus the Russian Empire, already pos- 


sessing absolute geographical solidarity, 


tends more and more, despite the vast 
conglomeration of races it has come to 
include, to exhibit social and political com- 
pactness. It is very far from being a 
racial unit, but the elements it contains 
are by no means so diverse and so hope- 
lessly separated as in the case of British 
India. 
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The fact that the seat of the Russian 
Empire is in Europe rather than in Asia 
does not mean much; for if the empire 
had expanded westward from Siberia in- 


. stead of eastward from the plain of the 


Volga it would not have been far different 
socially or politically from what it is. The 
truth is that Russia’s Asiatic expansion 
is having a reactionary effect and is mak- 
ing the nation even more Oriental than 
heretofore. Between Russian civilization 
and that of Europe, particularly of Eng- 
land, the breach is widening. This does 
not necessarily mean a repudiation of the 
reforms begun by Peter the Great and 
carried on by certain of his successors. 
Peter brought Western ideas into Russia, 
but it should be noticed that these ideas 
were exclusively such as pertained to dress, 
the arts, industries, military tactics—in 
brief, things of a material rather than an 
intellectual or spiritual sort. Although 
he visited England just after the great 
triumph of parliamentary government 
in the overthrow of the Stuart régime 
(1688) Peter does not seem to have been 
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COUNT MURAVIEFF 


Russian Minister of Justice. 


at all impressed by what he saw politically. 
Indeed, it is said that he could be per- 
suaded to take a view of parliament only 
through an aperture made in the wall at 
a safe distance, and that, in expressing 
his amazement at the number of lawyers 
in England, he volunteered the informa- 
tion that Russia contained only two mem- 
bers of that profession, and that he pro- 
posed to hang one of these inimediately 
upon his return. 

At no time since Peter’s day, which was 
now nearly two centuries ago, has there 
been any really successful attempt in 
Russia to institute popular government 
in any of its forms. There is, it is true, a 
certain sort of democracy in the Russian 
mir or village community, but this phase 
of local self-control has never been en- 
larged into a national political feature. 
During all modern times Russia has been 
entirely willing to profit by Western ideas 
in inventions, machinery, and such other 
material things, but in the affairs of 
government she has preferred to adhere 
strictly to her traditional régime. Or 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL KUROPATKIN 


Russian Minister of War. 


rather it should be said, perhaps, that 
her rulers have so preferred, for the people 
have had no sort of opportunity to control 
their governmental system. 

Russian autocracy has scored brilliant 
triumphs during the last two hundred 
years, and is more firmly established today 
than ever before. The almost uniform 
success of Russian undertakings has in- 
spired the whole nation with devotion to 
the prevailing order. There are discordant 
But in the great 
acclamation which rises to the throne of 
the tzar the mutterings of the Nihilists 
and Liberalists are hopelessly drowned. 
Likewise the cries of the Poles and Finns, 
who suffer under Russia’s vigorous Euro- 
pean system rather than bask under the 
favors of her Asiatic régime, are scarcely 
heard. Unaccustomed as they are to the 
idea of popular government, the Russians 
are for the most part more concerned 
with the advancing glories and achieve- 
ments of this empire than with any sort 
of movement to bring the control of their 
state within their own hands. 
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Thus it appears that the most significant 
contrasts between the great empire of the 
Saxon and that of the Slav are not those 
growing out of geographical and strategic 
considerations, but rather those growing 
out of their political and social character- 
istics. The differences are indeed all that 
are comprehended in the great gulf be- 
tween autocracy and democracy. Unlike 
as the two empires have been in the 
method of their building, the results at- 
tained are yet much more unlike. In 
the histories of the Russian and English 
peoples we can behold two great and wide- 
spread civilizations developing from the 
obscurest beginnings. The nature and 
relations of these two civilizations are 
fraught with the most vital meaning to 
the future of the entire world. In the 
concluding article of this series we shall 
attempt somewhat farther to analyze these 
civilizations and demonstrate the influence 
which their perennial conflict is likely to 
have upon mankind at large. 


x 


TOPICAL ANALYSIS 


Exalted position of the British and Russian 
Empires. 

Geographical contrasts of the two empires. 
(a) Various conditions of empire-build- 


ing. 
(b) Lack of territorial continuity in 
British Empire. 
(ce) Territorial solidarity of the Russian 
Empire. 
(d) Bearing of these facts upon im- 
perial defefise. 
Political contrasts of the two empires. 
(a) The English system always compar- 
atively liberal. 
(b) Political solidarity of the British 
Empire. 
(c) Imperial federation. 
(d) Different theory underlying British 
and Russian Empires. 
The Russian imperial system. 
(a) The survival of absolutism. 
(b) The Russian a wise colonizer. 
(ce) The Russian method of exvansion. 
(d) Why Russia succeeds in Asia. 
The English problem in India. 
(a) Character of the Hindoos. 
(b) Hindoo attitude toward Western 
peoples. 
(ec) Lack of social and political assimi- 
lation. 
Russian fitness for Asiatic expansion. 
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(a) Tolerance of local customs and re- 
ligions. 
(b) What Russian rule means to the sub- 
ject peoples. 
7. English and Russian imperial systems grow- 
ing wider apart. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What European nations have made notable 
attempts at empire-building? 2. What ones 
failed, and in what order? 3. Compare the 
period of time covered by English and Russian 
empire-building. 4. Contrast the English and 
Russian empires geographically. 5. What dif- 
ferent sorts of relations do the various com- 
ponent parts of the British Empire bear to the 
central government? 6. Compare the British 
and Russian problems of defense. 7. Charac- 
terize the Russian political system. 8. Compare. 
Russian rule in Europe and in Asia. 9. How 
did the American Revolution benefit Great 
Britain? 10. What is England’s present method 
of dealing with her colonies? 11. What indica- 
tions are there that the British Empire is grow- 
ing more compact? 12. What is meant by im- 
perial federation? 13. To what extent is the 
British governmental system “imperial” in the 
ancient sense of the word? 14. Why is the 
Russian so suzcessful in dealing with Asiatic 
peoples? 15. Contrast Russia’s problem in Si- 
beria and England’s in India. 16. How do the 
Hindoos regard the English? 17. To what 


-extent do the Asiatics feel the weight of Rus- 


sian rule? 18. In what respects does Russia 
refuse to become European? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. Compare the English and Russian standing 
armies. 2. Compare the English and Russian 
navies. 3. What English statesman is the lead- 
ing champion of imper‘al federation? 4. What 
is the present English population in India? 
5. How did the Grecian and Roman colonial 
policies compare with the English? 6. What 
is the nature of the Russian “mir”? 
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DEATH OF THE TZAREVITCH IVAN 


From the painting by Repin. 


flya Jefinovitch (Elias) Repin, painter of 
“The Death of the Tzarevitch Ivan” and also 
“The Cossacks’ Reply to the Sultan,” which 
appears as the frontispiece this month, was 
born in 1844 in the department of Charkow, 


Russia. He was the son of a poor officer, 
and was educated in the village school, which 
was carried on by his mother. Then he had 
a few years at a military school, after which a 
mechanical painter of saints gave him his first 
knowledge of drawing. After three years of 
this sort of apprenticeship he was able to 
earn his livelihood by painting saints. Three 
years later he wandered to St. Petersburg to 
enter the Imperial Academy, and during six 
years there his talent developed rapidly. His 
picture, “The Raising of Jarius’ Daughter,” 
brought him the prize in an academy competi- 
ticn, and a medal and traveling scholarship. 


Repin’s strong national feeling is illustrated 
by the fact that while in Italy not only did 
he not fall under the spell of foreign influenées, 
but his best picture painted there was an illus- 
tration of an old Russian epic poem, “Sadko 
in the Wonderful Realm of the Sea.” In his 
“History of Modern Painting,” Muther thus 
speaks of Repin’s work: 

“In the matter of technique, Repin is a great 
modern master, with a sharp decision in draw- 
ing and color, ahd an earnest, almost ascetic 
simplicity, which admit only of what is in- 
dispensable and subservient to the designed 
effect of the picture. . He breathes 
the atmosphere of his own time and his own, 
people. The secret song of the steppes, 
that song of boundless love and boundless suf- 
fering, is becoming intelligible to painters at 
last.” 
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}HE traveler from Dakota, Minne- 
sota, or Manitoba will find him- 
self very much at home all the 
way from Moscow to the central 
part of Southern Siberia. Leav- 

ing Moscow upon the train de luxe which 
now starts every week for the Pacific coast, 
qne moves steadily onward over a level 
prairie country with no interruptions 
except from the gullies worn in the surface 
by streams, and with little to vary the in- 
terest of the journey, since one Russian 
village is sure to be an almost exact re- 
production of all others.. The road, how- 
ever, leads past the ancient and interesting 
city of Ryazan, on the Oka, and, after 
several hundred miles, crosses the Volga 
on a magnificent bridge at» Samara, a 
central point on the navigation of the 
immense river system of the Volga-Kama, 
and a radiating point for the caravan 
routes to Central Asia. 

East of Samara the traveler begins the 
ascent of the western slope of the Ural 
Mountains; but, like the approach to the 
Rocky Mountains, through Nebraska, the 
rise is imperceptible, except to the careful 
observations of the railroad surveyor. In- 
deed, the Ural Mountains, though the only 
interruption in the vast plain extending 
from the Baltie to the Altai Range, a dis- 
tance of nearly three thousand miles, are 
themselves comparatively insignificant. 
Nowhere do they rise more than three 
thousand or four thousand feet above the 
sea, while in the southern portion few 
peaks are more than two thousand feet 


high. Like some of the famous passes in 
the Rocky Mountains, one needs a monu- 
ment to tell him when he reaches the 
watershed, and in this case crosses from 
Europe to Asia. Such a monument at- 
tracts the attention of all who follow the 
old post-road over which communication 
with Siberia was kept for so long a time. 
Indeed, so gentle is this ascent that the 
party of Yermak, which entered upon the 
conquest of Siberia in 1582, were able 
to ascend the riyers by boats almost to 
the summit, and then, after a short port- 
age, descend the navigable tributaries of 
the Obi. 

The Ural Mountains, however, are of 
great importance on account of their vast 
mineral resources, which are elsewhere so 
rare in European Russia. Ekaterinburg, 
where the old post-road crosses the most 
productive mining section of the moun- 
tains, is a flourishing city of about thirty 
thousand inhabitants, and dates its origin 
from 1723. It abounds in factories for 
polishing the ornamental stones of the 
district, including malachite, jasper, mar- 
ble, and porphyry; contains the govern- 
ment mint for copper coinage; has many 
industrial establishments; and possesses 
numerous palatial residences and impos- 
ing churches, together with a monastery, 
commodious school buildings, a city in- 
firmary, a workman’s hospital, an alms- 
house, a children’s home, and a theater 
and museum of high order. ,The name 
is derived from that of the Empress 
Catherine. 





This paper is the eighth in ‘‘A Reading Journey Through Russia.’’ The full list, in The Chautauquan, from 


October, 1902, to June, 1903, is as follows: 
The Polish Threshold of Russia (October). 
The Cradle of the Russian Empire (November). 
The Crimea and the Caucasus (December). 
Up the Volga (January). 
Russia’s Holy City (February). 


A Visit to Tolstoy’s Home (March). 

The Capital of All the Russias (April). 

All-rail from St. Petersburg to Vladivostok (May 
and June). 7 





WESTERN SIBERIA AND TURKESTAN 


LAKE KATSIBURLA, IN THE ALTAI MOUNTAINS 


Before the Siberian Railroad was built, 
and after steam navigation was in use 
upon the Siberian rivers, the favorite route 
to Central Siberia was from Perm to 
Ekaterinburg, and thence down the east- 
ern slope of the Ural Mountains to Tiu- 
men, on the Tara River, the entrance to 
the splendid system of steam navigation 
in the valley of the Obi. Thence steamers 
descended the Tara and Tobol Rivers, 268 
miles to Tobolsk, on the Irtysh; from 
which point they ascended the Irtysh 1,520 
miles to Semipalatinsk, at the base of the 
Altai Mountains, and also descended the 
Irtysh to its junction with the Obi, and as- 
cended that river and the Tom to Tomsk, 
a distance of 1,180 miles; and thence pro- 
ceeded seven hundred miles farther up the 
Obi to the flourishing cities of Barnaul 
and Biisk, near the center of the Altai 
Mountains. 

Before the railroad was built, much 
was said about connecting the navigable 
waters of the Obi with those of the Yenisei, 


which could be very easily done at three 


points. One of these was reached by as- 
cending the Chulym River (which joins 
the Obi a little way below Tomsk) to 
Chernova, two hundred miles above Kras- 
noyarsk, where it passes within two or 
three miles of the Yenisei. But the differ- 
ence in elevation of the streams at this 
point (about four hundred feet) renders 
a canal impracticable, though it does not 
materially interfere with the advantage 
of the short line of portage. Lower down, 
however, vessels of considerable size could 
turn off from the Obi and ascend the River 
Ket for a distance of 425 miles, where a 
canal of only five miles through a swampy 
region would lead to the Kas, 130 miles 
above its junction with the Yenisei. This 
canal has actually been made, so that ves- 
sels of small size can now pass between 
these immense systems of internal naviga- 
tion. A similar opportunity, also, is af- 
forded, a short distance farther down, by 
the inosculation of the headwaters of the 
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Tym and Sym Rivers, which are branches 
respectively of the Obi and Yenisei. 
Much attention was given for a long 
time to the possibility of improving the 
navigation of the Angara River, a princi- 
pal branch of the Yenisei, which would 
allow free passage of boats to Lake Baikal, 


A COSSACK OF THE URALS 


and to a short portage from Ilimsk lead- 
ing to the navigable waters of the Lena. 
Plans were also made a few years ago for 
promoting direct commerce with Central 
Siberia through the Yenisei River, enter- 
ing it from the Arctic Ocean. A few 
vessels have been successful in making this 
voyage, but the accumulation of ice about 
the mouth of the river has made naviga- 
tion so uncertain that the plans have been 
abandoned. 

The Trans-Siberian Railroad has the 
advantage of crossing all these great lines 
of internal navigation at their points of 
greatest commercial interest, and so of 
furnishing a natural outlet for an im- 
mense area of fertile agricultural land 
and of rich mining districts. At the out-: 
set there was much discussion concerning 
the most desirable European terminus. : 
The competing points were Ekaterinburg, ! 
Cheliabinsk, and Orenburg. ; The final | 
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choice was Cheliabinsk, with a branch line 
coming down through the mining districts 
from Ekaterinburg. After, therefore, a 
ride of twelve hundred miles from Moscow 
through Ryazan, Samara, and Ufa, one 
will set out upon the Asiatic part of the 
tour from Cheliabinsk. 

For historical reasons, however, if for 
none other, the traveler will wish to have 
sketched for him the older route for which 
the present Trans-Siberian Railroad is the 
substitute. For centuries the main line 
of travel from European Russia to Siberia 
followed very closely the line of conquest 
pursued by Yermak and his successors. 
Crossing the Ural Mountains near Ekater- 
inburg, an important post was built at 
Tiumen, on the Tara River. In the course 
of time, as emigration increased, and es- 
pecially after steamers were introduced, 
this -became a very important point from 
which emigrants of every sort were dis- 
tributed, since, as already remarked, river 
navigation from this point practically ex- 
tended over the~whole of Western and 
Central Siberia. 

Tiumen has figured in recent literature 
especially as the distributing point for 
exiles. Here exiles of every description 
were gathered from all parts of Russia 
to be forwarded to their various siations 
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in Siberia. It is of this forwarding prison 
station that Mr. Kennain has drawn so 
lugubrious a picture. But there is nothing 
in the outward appearance that wouli give 
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POST-HOUSE IN THE DESERT: 


indication of the serious condition of 
things which formerly existed here. For 
a time, however, the arrival of prisoners 
was so irregular that frequently there were 
a great many more than could be immedi- 
ately forwarded on the steamers. Hence 
the prisons were periodically overcrowded 
for a few weeks, when the unsanitary con- 
dition of things induced an excessive 
amount of disease and mortality. 

It may be said, however, in partial ex- 
tenuation, that the intention of the gov- 
ernment was always to look carefully after 
the welfare of the prisoners, but the gov- 
ernmental machinery for the correction of 
abuses and for providing for exigencies 
was so imperfect that incidental evils were 
inevitable, and were but slowly corrected. 
Tiumen itself is a city of considerable 
beauty, with a population of thirty thou- 
sand, well supplied with churches and 
hospitals for all ordinary occasions, and 
will continue to be an important trading 
point, notwithstanding the diversion 
caused by the location of the railroad along 
the more southern line. 

Tobolsk, at the mouth of the Tobol, is 
also a city of much irsportance which has 
been left at one side by the railroad, but 
which the facilities of* navigation will 
continue to make an important commer- 
cial point. It has a population of twenty 
thousand, and prides itself on occupying 
a site not far from the city of Sibir, which 
was the Tatar capital taken by Yermak 
in 1582. The city is picturesquely situ- 


ated upon the bluffs of the Irtysh River, 
and contains a notable monument erected 
to the memory of Yermak. It is also the 
proper point from which in the summer 
time to make a river trip to the far north. 
Upon the Arctic circle, at Obdorsk, the 
traveler will find one of the oldest Russian 
trading posts of Siberia, which has been 
the residence of many eminent men, and 
where a fair show of civilization has been 
maintained ever since the Russian occupa- 
tion, early in the seventeenth century. 

Before starting out upon the present 
main line of travel over the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad, it will be necessary, also, if one 
would get a comprehensive view of the 
country, to take a trip over the southern 
route into the Asiatic possessions, which, 
though a branch line, is destined to be as 
important as the main line. 

Crossing the Caspian Sea from Baku 
well-appointed steamers convey the trav- 
eler rapidly to Krasnovodsk, the western 
terminus of the Trans-Caspian Railroad. 
The situation is picturesque, with the 
Balkan Mountains in the background; 
but the city is merely a railroad terminus, 
having no natural advantages except its 
harbor and its relation to the traffic of 
the arid inferior basin. The supply of 
water has to be brought in from a distance, 
and one is reminded at once of the peculiar 
conditions of the interior by the fact that 
oil from Baku is the only available fuel 
of the region; so that all the locomotives 
are fitted to burn oil instead of coal or 
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wood. The abundance of tank cars is 
increased, also, by the necessity of supply- 
ing most of the stations along the route 
with water hauled from a distance which 
is stored in extensive cisterns. 

The ride along the base of the Balkan 
Mountains is through a perfectly barren 
country, with treeless mountains rising 
several thousand. feet into the clear blue 
air upon the north side, and a low, marshy 
region, stretching up from the Caspian 
Sea, upon the south side. But, though the 
rainfall of the region is only about five 
inches a year, this does not prevent the 
occurrence of disastrous floods, for what 
little rain there is occasionally comes down 
in tremendous torrents over the mountain 
region, washing the soil down its flanks, 
so as to bury the railroad out of sight for 
long distances. 

At Balla Ishem, an insignificant station 
about 150 miles from Krasnovodsk, there 
is a gap of twenty or twenty-five miles in 
the mountain chain, which extends beyond 
to form the Kopet Dagh range and Hindu 
Kush Mountains, forming the line between 
the Russian possessions and Persia and 
Afghanistan. Through this gap one can 
easily trace the deserted channel of a great 
river which at no very ancient date carried 
off the surplus waters from the Aral Sea 
to the Caspian. This channel is a mile or 
more in width, with clearly defined banks, 
and must have accommodated a flow 
larger than that of the Niagara. Russian 
engineers have surveyed it through the 
whole distance of several hundred miles 
to the vicinity of Khiva, in the great delta 
of the Amu Daria, or Oxus River, where it 
approaches the Aral Sea. For a time there 
was much excitement in Russia over the 
possibility of restoring the water to this 
channel by diverting into it the ancient 
Oxus, and thus securing continuous navi- 
gation from the heart of Russia through 
the Caspian Sea to the heart of Asia in 
Western Turkestan. 

But it was soon evident that something 
more than a channel was necessary to pro- 
mote navigation, and that was a sufficiency 
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of water. The present volume of water 
in the Amu Daria would not be sufficient, 
in that dry climate, where evaporation is 
rapid, to furnish a continuous flow to the 
Caspian Sea. The results of these efforts, 


therefore, ‘were to emphasize the fact of 
recent great climatic changes throughout 


FROM VERY NEAR TATARY 


that region. At a very recent geological 
date the rainfall over the mountains of 
Central Asia must have been much greater 
than now, so that the large rivers known 
in ancient history as the Jaxartes (Syr 
Daria), and the Oxus (Amu Daria), 
which now fill only a portion of the basin 
of the Aral Sea, poured down in such 
volume that it was filled to the brim and 
made to overflow through the now deserted 
channel which the railroad crosses at Balla 
Ishem. This channel is known as the 
Uzboi. Speculations concerning the cause 
of these recent climatic changes are one of 
the most interesting incidents in the study 
of the geology and physical geography of 
this vast region. Elsewhere I have en- 
deavored to show that it is but a corollary 
to the extensive changes of level which 
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FRONT VIEW OF TIMUR-LENG’S (TAMERLANE) MAUSOLEUM, SAMARKAND 


(By courtesy of Records of the Past, Washington, D. C.) 


have evidently taken place in the region, 
and which may very plausibly be consid- 
ered as a part of the .pheriomena connected 
with some such deluge as that which is 


described in the Bible. (See chap. XXVI 
of “Asiatic Russia,” and also Bibliotheca 
Sacra, April, July, and October, 1902. 
Farther eastward, for more than two 
hundred miles, the railroad keeps close to 
the northern base of the Kopet Dagh 
range along the narrow belt known as the 
“Atok,” made fertile by irrigation with 
the water derived from the numerous small 
streams which come down from the moun- 
tain sides; while to the north stretch for 
hundreds of miles the inhospitable wastes 
of the desert of Kara Kum. This strip 
has been the home of the most vigorous of 
the Turcoman tribes, who were the last 
to yield to the Russian power. It was not 
until 1880 that the Tekke Turcomans were 
finally subdued in a terrific battle by Gen- 
eral Skobeleff, at Geok Tepe, not far. from 
the important and strategic city of Aska- 
bad. The importance of this closing battle 


in the long series of Russian efforts to 
conquer Turkestan is recognized by a very 
interesting military museum close by the 
railroad station of Geok Tepe, where all 
trains stop a ‘sufficient length of time to 
allow passengers to visit it. The paintings 
of the final charge of the Russians are 
exceedingly realistic, and have very re- 
spectable merit as works of art. The 
museum is one of the most interesting 
illustrations of the effective means used by 
the Russians to keep alive the spirit of 
patriotism even in the most out-of-the-way 
portions of the empire, and at the same 
time of impressing the outlying tribes with 
the sense of its irresistible military power. 

About two hundred miles beyond Aska- 
bad the railroad passes through the oasis 
of Merv, having crossed the northern edge 
of the smaller oasis made fertile by the 
waters of the Tejend. The oasis of Merv 
is watered by the Murgab River, which, like 
the Tejend, comes down from the most 
fertile portions of Afghanistan. Merv is 
one of the cities occupied by Alexander 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE SHIR-DAHR MADRASS FROM THE RIGISTAN, SAMARKAND 


(By courtesy of Records of the Past Washington, D. C.) 


and his successors. At that time, accord- 
ing to Strabo, the city was surrounded by 
a wall 185 miles in length, and the fertility 
of the soil was almost incredible. In the 
thirteenth century, when Jenghiz Khan 
conquered the city, it is reported to have 
had a population of nearly a million. But, 
owing to political and social disturbances, 
the ancient city has become an extensive 
mass of ruins, while the new city, twenty- 
five miles to the westward, which has 
sprung up mostly since the Russian occu- 
pation, has but just started upon its career. 
It has already, however, about thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants, and there is no reason 
why, under a stable government, it may 
not attain much of its former importance, 
for the land is as fertile as ever, and the 
water of the Murgab is still abundant, 
when once the old irrigating ditches are 
cleaned out and put in order, to distribute 
its life-giving properties, as in former 
times. Additional importance is also given 
by the construction of a branch railroad 
from Merv to the border of Afghanistan, 
1p the Murgab River, 250 miles. When 


political conditions shall permit, this will 
doubtless be extended to accommodate the 
commerce of the extensive fertile plains 
watered by the Upper Murgab and Tejend 
Rivers, and later may be extended so as 
to constitute the short line of communica- 


tion between Central Asia and the Persian 
Gulf. The ruins of Merv well deserve 
the attention of the traveler. 

Turning now northeastward, the rail- 
road crosses an extensive strip of desert 
region which borders the Oxus River on 
either side, and, after a course of about 
two hundred miles, reaches the celebrated 
city of Bokhara, which is a dependency of 
Russia, though maintaining a nominal 
independence. This, too, is in the center 


_of an oasis, where the waters of the Zeraf- 


shan are finally lost in the desert. The 
province has a population of 2,500,000, 
while the city has 75,000, and is one of 
the most interesting centers of Eastern 
civilization, which has been but slightly 
invaded by the customs of the Western 
world. With the exception of Mecca, it is 
said to be the center of the purest Moslem 
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faith in the Mohammedan world. It is 
said to contain no less than three hundred 
mosques, and thirty medrasses or colleges, 
while its bazars are among the most fa- 
mous in the world. It will be long before 
machine-made carpets of the Western 
world will displace the Bokhara rugs made 
by the cheap labor of this region. 

The Zerafshan River, which furnishes 
the water to irrigate the Bokhara oasis, 
also waters high up in its course the 
oasis of Samarkand. The situation is one 
in which the difficulties of adjusting water 
rights is readily seen. In former times 
the city of Merv was ruined by having 
the water diverted from its portion of the 
oasis at a point higher up the stream. The 
same policy has often been pursued in the 
oasis of Khiva, on the Oxus River, near 
the head of the Aral Sea. It is therefore 
a constant source of fear on the part of 
the rulers of Bokhara that the Russians 


will divert a disproportionate amount of 
the water of the Zerafshan for enlarging 
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the area of cultivation around Samarkand. 
The importance, therefore, of having these 
entire river systems under the central con- 
trol of one government, which is both just 
and strong, is of the highest order. 
About two hundred miles beyond Bok- 
hara the railroad reaches Samarkand, 
which, like Merv, has been from the 
earliest times a city. of great importance. 
Here (under the name of Maracanda) 
Alexander the Great made his headquar- 
ters for two years, in his vain attempts to 
conquer the region beyond, and here again 
(in the thirteenth century of.the Christian 
era) Jenghiz Khan found a city of nearly 
a million inhabitants; while later (in the 
fourteenth century) Tamerlane made it as 
his capital one of the most brilliant centers 
of learning in the world, and adorned it 
with mosques and medrasses and tombs of 
most magnificent splendor. These vast 
structures, built after the most approved 
style of Persian architecture, were covered 
with glazed tile whose colors blended most 
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harmoniously, and gave a brilliancy to the 
capital which has probably never been 
exceeded. Even now in their ruins they 
are as impressive in many respects as those 
of Greece or Egypt. The city has a popu- 
lation of about fifty thousand native Mo- 
hammedans and about fifteen thousand 
Russians, who have all come in since the 
occupation of the city about twenty-five 
years ago. 

Going on about two hundred miles 
farther to the nortKeast, one reaches Tash- 
kent, a city of 160,000 inhabitants, and 
now the Russian capital of Turkestan. 
Like all the other cities in this region it 
is in the midst of a fertile district watered 
by the streams which come down from the 
Thian Shan Mountains. Already there 
is a Russian population of about twenty 
thousand, but naturally the greatest inter- 
est attaches te its native bazar, which is 
one of the largest and most. interesting in 
the world. Rain so seldom falls during 
the larger part of the year that the bazar 
is simply a complicated congeries of streets 
over which poles have been placed from 
the buildings on opposite sides and mat- 
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tings spread upon them to afford protec- 
tion from the rays of the blazing sun. 
Here in booths lining the sides one may 
wander for miles amid scenes of the 
strangest variety, and see the people and 
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the products from every part of Central 
Asia, and purchase at reasonable prices 
everything from a camel to a cambric 
needle. 

On the way to Tashkent, near where the 
railroad crosses the Jaxartes River, a 
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branch road turns up the river, and, after 
passing through a narrow gorge at Kho- 
jent, enters a long and narrow oasis of 
Ferghana, with a population of more than 
a million agriculturalists, enjoying a most 
fertile soil and supplied with abundant 
water coming down from the lofty moun- 
tains on either side. Among the other 
products, cotton is raised to the amount 
of three million hundredweight annually. 
Its importance both in past and present 
times is enhanced by the fact that it is on 
the most direct road to Kashgar, on the 
other side of the Thian Shan Mountains, 
which separate Eastern’ from Western 
Turkestan. Andidjan, in Ferghana, is also 
the scene of the terrible earthquakes con- 
cerning which so much has been said dur- 
ing the past season. 

If the traveler has time, inclination, and 
strength, he can do nothing which would 
be more interesting and instructive than 
to go on from Tashkent over the military 
road for twelve hundred miles to Semi- 
palatinsk, on the Irtysh River. This road 
has been built by the Russians since their 
occupation of the country twenty-five years 
ago, and leads, through two-thirds of the 
distance, along the northern base of the 
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Thian Shan Mountains, whose lofty, snow- 
clad peaks frequently run up seventeen 
thousand feet, and in the case of Khan- 
tengri 24,000 feet, while to the north 
there stretches the almost unbroken plain 
extending two thousand miles to the 
Arctic Sea. Throughout this portio: of 
the distance the road leads through the 
narrow, fertile belt at the base of the 
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mountain, which is irrigated by innumer- 
able mountain streams, and has been cele- 
brated for its fertility from the earliest 
time, and is still dotted with numerous 
and flourishing cities, Chimkent, Aulie- 
ata, Pishpek, Verni, Kopal, and Sergiopol 
being specially noteworthy. 

At Chimkent the great caravan route 
branches off which runs one thousand 
miles north to Orenburg and Samara, of 
which we have already spoken. All along 
the route one is inspired by the recollection 
that he is following in reverse order the 
great line along which the tribes and 
conquering hordes of Eastern Asia have 
migrated westward. It was from this 
direction that in prehistoric times the 
ancestors of the Huns came, and in the 
thirteenth century that Jenghiz Khan 
with his devastating armies approached 
the fertile provinces of Turkestan to 
spread terror over the entire world. Al- 
most every spot along this line is connected 
with some thrilling story of these inva- 
sions, while scenes witnessed at the present 
time carry one back in most realistic 
fashion to those of ancient times. The 
Kirghiz Tatars who chiefly inhabit the 
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region are still nomads roving over the 
country with their large herds of sheep, 
cattle, and horses, and transporting their 
merchandise or household goods on two- 
humped Bactrian camels. Ordinarily now 
the traveler will meet as many as twenty- 
five hundred camels a day upon this road, 
and a typical company may be a family 
moving with all its possessions to some 
more promising pasture land, consisting 
very likely of a woman riding a cow, car- 
rying two infants in her arms, and leading 
three camels on whose backs are packed 
the tent and household goods. Close ad- 
joining will be the husband on horseback, 
driving before him with no small difficulty 
a herd of horses, while two strapping boys 
sixteen or seventeen years old will bring 
up the rear, both of them astride a steer 
without any halter, but which they are 
successfully guiding by blows on the face 
so as to drive before them a flock of sheep. 

The last third of the distance from 
'l'ashkent to Semipalatinsk will be across 
an arid region where water even at post- 
stutions is difficult to obtain, but through- 
out the whole distance traveling is facili- 
tated by the excellent arrangement which 
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provides post-houses at intervals of ten 
or fifteen miles, where an official with his 
family is charged with the duty of enter- 
taining travelers at very reasonable rates, 
andof furnishing them with transportation 
to the station beyond. The entertainment 
is simple, consisting of a bare floor upon 
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which the traveler can roll himself up in 
his blanket and sleep, and for food black 
bread and hot water, but if one carries 
with him his own tea and sugar, as he is 
expected to do, he can make a meal that 
is nourishing, at any rate, and, that in 
his condition of chronic -hunger, will 
abundantly satisfy the taste. Frequently 
also he can obtain eggs and milk. 

The conveyance provided is in summer 
a tarantass and in winter a sledge, in each 
case drawn by as many horses as are 
needed for the load, which is usually three, 
but sometimes as many as seven. The 
tarantase is a four-wheeled wagon without 
springs or seat, usually provided with a 
cover over the back part. After packing 
one’s luggage in the body of the tarantass 


the traveler is expected to adjust himself 
as best he can in the midst of it or on top 
of it, and to prepare himself to be driven 
as fast as the horses can run from one 
station to the other. In our own experi- 
ence, though traveling only by daylight,| 
we averaged eighty-five miles a day for; 
seventeen days. 

Semipalatinsk, on the Irtysh River, has| 
for a long time commanded the main com- 
merce between Western Siberia and the, 
western portion of the Chinese Empire. 
What is called the Sungarian depression, 
occupied by. the upper portion of the; 
Irtysh River forms the most natural line 
of communication between Central Asia 
and Russia. It hence became an early 
point of occupation in the Russian exten- 
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sion toward Central Asia. In 1718 it was 


occupied as a Russian fortress, and_has 
ever since been an important center from 
which exploring parties have been sent 
out in the interests of both commerce and 
Humboldt visited the region in 


science. 
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1828, and came back reporting it to be 
the very central point of the action of the 
geological forces in Asia. The city has a 
population of 26,000, mostly of native 
merchants and traders, but no buildings 
of any special interest. In addition to 
being on the main line of commerce to 
Western China it is also one of the prin- 
cipal points from which access is obtained 
both to the fertile valleys and the rich 
mining districts of the Altai Mountains. 
From Semipalatinsk to. the Trans- 
Siberian Railroad one has the choice of 
two routes: the shortest and easiest is to 
take a steamer down the Irtysh River four 
hundred miles to Omsk, but the most in- 
teresting will be to continue the tarantass 
ride along the northern base of the Altai 
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Mountains for four hundred miles north- 


‘east to connect with the railroad where 


it*crosses the Obi River. This will lead 
through Barnaul, one of the principal 
cities at the base of the Altai Mountains, 
where one will find a Russian population 


‘of thirty thousand, with an interesting 


museum illustrative of the vast mining 
region adjoining, and almost every other 
indication of the activity of Western civ- 
ilization which is so rapidly taking pos- 
session of the whole region. By a side 
excursion of fifty or sixty miles he may 
also penetrate a more central mining and 
agricultural district to Biisk, where he 
will find another flourishing city of eight- 
een thousand people, bustling with all the 
activities of Western civilization. 

Indeed, this vast region about the Altai 
Mountains, with its fertile soil, its delight- 
ful climate, and its inspiring mountain 
scenery, is one of the most attractive por- 
tions of the world in which to live, and 
population is pouring into it with great. 
rapidity, the province of Tomsk already 
having more than two million inhabitants. 
Those delighting in mountain scenery will 
here find an area three times as large as 
Switzerland, and of scarcely inferior in- 
terest in every respect. Lake Teletskoi, 
forming an enlargement in the Biya River 
fifteen hundred feet above the sea, is fully 
equal to Lake Geneva in its surroundings, 
while the naturalist will find here united 
the flora of the steppes and of the moun- 
tain district, with many curious adapta- 
tions to changing conditions. He will 
also find here crowded together in a single 
province the reindeer from the north, and 
the Bactrian camel and the tiger from 
the south. 

But it is time to pick up our web where 
we left it at Cheliabinsk and join the 
threads together along the main line of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad. But a “short 
horse is soon curried.” The Trans-Siberian 
Railroad across Western Siberia was not 
built for the gratification of the tourist, 
but for the convenience of the people, and 
it receives much of its importance from 
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the fact that it cuts by the shortest line 
at central points the various navigable 
rivers of the vast Obi basin. Still, though 
shortly taken, the trip is by no means 
devoid of interest. 

If one starts from Cheliabinsk in the 
middle of spring he will find himself trav- 
eling in company with a great number of 
emigrants who have left the more crowded 
centers of population in Russia to seek 
homes in the vast expanses of Siberia, and 
he will be attracted by the attention paid 
to them by the Russian officials. He will 
find long rows of houses erected for their 
temporary accommodation while waiting 
for their turn in the overcrowded railroad 
trains. He will find hospitals for their 
accommodation in sickness, and Red Cross 
nurses flitting to and fro to minister to 
the sick and suffering. He will find 
swarms of liveried officials examining pass- 
ports and permits, and directing the emi- 


grants to their proper trains. He will find 
what we know nothing of in America, 
whole village organizations among the 
emigrants being transported bodily from 
Russia in Europe to Russia in Asia with 
their elders and priests and united fam- 


Ne 
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ilies, ready to be transplanted entire into 
the virgin soil of Greater Russia. He will 
be surprised at the cheapness of the trans- 
portation—a few dollars transferring a 
whole family with all their goods in a box- 
car for two or three thousand miles; where 
the government will lend them money 
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enough at nominal rates of interest to get 
them well started in their new condition; 
so that there wi!l spring up on the virgin 
prairie, as by magic, a complete Russian 
village, with its long rows of log houses, 
and the peculiar green domes of the Rus- 
sian church overtopping all. 

Except as one joins this band of emi- 
grants in the early season of the year it is 
difficult to realize the greatness of the 
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tide of emigration that is now pouring into 
Siberia. Literally hundreds of thousands 
are going every year, so that it has been 
with the greatest difficulty that the rail- 
road has been able to meet the demands 
upon it, and most active measures have . 
had to be taken by the government to regu- 
late the emigration, and prevent the mis- 
ery and disaster arising from overtaxing 
the means of communication. The first 
year the railroad was open the emigrants 
so far exceeded the possible means of 
transportation that it gave rise to incred- 
ible suffering. 

But, well started upon the train, one 
will pass down the eastern slope of the 
Ural Mountains as gently as he ascended 
it upon the western side. Village after 
village will roll by him monotonously, the 
scene being changed only by a little variety 
in the thin clusters of birch trees that 
adorn the gentle knolls and line the banks 
of the small streams, until after a distance 
of 160 miles at Kurgan he will cross the 
Tobol River, where he will find a city of 
ten thousand inhabitants in which the 
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trade of 130 villages centers. Passing 
along 180 miles farther through a prairie 
country thickly studded with villages he 
will reach Petropaulovsk on the Ishim 
River, a city of twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, with a trade running up to many 
millions of dollars. Passing on 170 miles 
farther east through a country of fertile 
soil and frequent settlement he will reach 
the Irtysh River at Omsk, where he will 
find a population of fifty-one thousand and 
a city of much interest in many respects. 
Here as early as 1714 a strong fortress 
was built, the ruins of which still adorn 
the city. Near by is also a Lutheran 
church, bearing witness to the toleration 
which Russia has always shown to estab- 
lished religous institutions within her 
borders. 

Omsk is the capital of what are called 
the “Provinces of the Steppe,” and as a 


commercial point has the advantage of 
reaping the fruits of a river navigation 
one thousand miles both above and below, 


and of attracting caravans from the vast 
arid prairie or “steppe” region to the 
southwest. It is well supplied with 
churches, military barracks, and school 
buildings, all of which, together with the 
governor’s residence, present an imposing 
architectural appearance. 

From Omsk on the Irtysh to Obi upon 
the Obi River is a distance of 384 miles, 
crossing the margin of what is called the 
Baraba Steppe. This is a very level, poorly 
drained, but fertile region, with numerous 
lakes having no outlet. It is the region 
which by reason of its innumerable swarms 
of mosquitoes in summer time has done 
so much to give a bad reputation to the old 
post-road leading through Siberia. The 
lakes of the region are drying up so that 
now villages have sprung up in areas which 
are known to have been covered with water 
when first discovered by the Russians. The 
town of Kainsk, having a population of 
six thousand and surrounded with numer- 
ous villages, is largely occupied by pros- 
perous Jews, so that it is called the Jeru- 
salem of Siberia. 


A READING JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA 


But here upon the Obi River we must 
pause for the present, and after a little 
rest make a fresh start for the equally 
varied and interesting remainder of our 
trip, which will bring us to the waters of 
the Pacific. 

PRONUNCIATION 


Afghanistan—ahf-gahn-is-tahn. 
Altai—ahl-tai. 
Amu Daria—ah-moo dah-ree-ah. 
Andidjan—ahn-dee-jahn. 
Angara—ahng-gah-rah. 
Askabad—ahs-kah-bahd. 
Atok—ah-tok. 
Aulie-ata—au-lee ah-tah. 
Baikal— bai-kahl. 
Baku—bah-koo. 
Balla Ishem—bah-lah ee-shem. 
Barnaul— bahr-nool. 
Bokhara— boe-kah-rah. 
Biisk— bee-eesk. 
Biya— bee-yah. 
Baraba— bah-rah-bah. 
Chimkent— cheem-kent. 
Cheliabinsk—cheh-lee-ah-beensk. 
Chernova—cher-noh-vah. 
Chulym—choo-lym. 
Ekaterinburg or Yekaterinburg—yeh-kah-teh- 
reen-boorg (Katherinenburg—‘“Catherine’s bor- 
ough). 
Ferghana—fair-gah-nah. 
Geok Tepe— joke-tep-eh. 
Hindu Kush—hin-doo kush. 
Tlimsk— ee-leemsk. 
Jenghiz Khan—jen-ghis kahn. 
Jaxartes— jah-ahr-tees. 
Krasnovodsk—krahs-no-vodsk. 
Kopet Dagh—koe-pet dahg. 
Khiva—khee-va. 
Kara Kum—kah-rah koom. 
Krasnoyarsk—krahs-noe-yarsk. 
Khojent—koe-gent. 
Kashgar—kash-gahr. 
Kopal—koh-pol. 
Khan-tengri—kahn-ten-gree. 
Kirghiz—ker-geez. 
Kurgan—koor-gahn. 
Kainsk—kah-eensk. 
Murgab—moor-gahb. 
Maracanda— mah-rah-kahn-dah. 
Medrasses—meh-drahss-ez. 
Obi—oh-bee. 
Obdorsk— ob-dorsk. 
Petropaulovsk—peh-troh-pah-lovsk. 
Pishpek—pish-pek. 
Ryazan—ree-ah-zuhn. 
Semipalatinsk—seh-mee-pah-lah-teensk. 
Sergiopol—sair-gee-oh-pol. 
Strabo—strah-bo. 
Samara—sah-mah-rah. 
Sungarian—soon-gahr-ee-ahn. 
Samarkand—sah-mahr-kahnd. 
Skobeleff—sko-beh-leff. 
Sibir—sib-beer. 
Tiumen (or Tyumen) —tyoo-men. 
Tobolsk—toh-bolsk. 
Tamerlane (or Timur) —tah-mer-lane. 
Tejend—teh-jend. 
Tarantass—tah-rahn-tass. 
Uzboi—ooz-boy. 
Volga-Kama—vol-ga l-ah-mah. 
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Verni—vair-nee. 
Yenisei— yen-e-say-ee. 
Zerafshan—jer-ahf-shahn. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


1. What is the general character of the ap- 
proach to the Ural Mountains? 2. Describe the 
town of Ekaterinburg. 3. What plans have been 
made for connecting the Siberian rivers? 4. 
What is the European terminus of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway? 5. What interest has 
Tiumen? 6. Describe the western end of the 
Trans-Caspian Railway. 7. What interesting 
geological conditions are to be noted in this 
region? 8. What events are commemorated at 
Askabad, and how? 9. What historical associ- 
ations has-Merv? 10. For what is Bokhara 
famous? What is its water problem? 11. De- 
scribe the town of Samarkand. 12. What are 
the characteristics of Tashkent and of Fer- 
ghana? 13. What picturesque sights are to be 
seen on the old caravan route? 14. Describe the 
conditions of travel between Tashkent and 
Semipalatinsk. 15. What conditions make Semi- 
palatinsk an important center? .16. In what 
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respects does the region of Barnaul and Biisk 
offer peculiar attractions? 17. What is the 
nature of the present immigration to Siberia? 
18. What is the general character of the West 
Siberian towns? 


SEARCH QUESTIONS 


1. When was the Trans-Siberain Railroad 
begun? 2. How long is it? 3. What provinces 
outside of Siberia proper does Russia own in 
Asia? 4. What has made Baku famous? 5. 
What countries now separate Russia from the 
Persian Gulf? 6. What from India? 7. What 
is a steppe? 8. Who was Jenghis Khan? 9. 
Tamerlane? 10. Where is Mecca, and what 
happened there? 1). Who was Humboldt, and 
for what is he famous? 12. What does the 
term tashkentzian mean in Russia? 
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WRITING IN VERSE 


BY BENJAMIN 4A. HEYDRICK 


Professor of Literature, Millersville, Pennsylvania, State Normal School. 


“ew WINCE the time of Horace, it has 
been a maxim that poets are born, 
not made. It is perhaps truer 
to say that poets are born, and 
then made. Genius is a birth- 

right, but to make a poet, genius must 
be supplemented by diligent training. 
This is so because poetry, far more than 
prose, depends for its effect upon form. 
That the thought be poetic is not enough: 
it must be shaped into a definite form, a 
form governed by the laws of meter. By 


conscious study or by unconscious imita- 
tion every poet learns these laws. That 
is, he learns to make verses. Then, if 
he has genius, his verses are poetry. It is 
the purpose of the writer in this article 
to state what the laws of verse-making 
are. 

The unit of poetry is the line. By means 
of rhyme, lines are bound together into 
stanzas. The simplest form of stanza is 
the couplet, illustrated by these lines from 
Austin Dobson: 
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Time goes, you say? Ah, no! 
Alas, Time stays, we go. 


Similar to this is the triplet, or stanza of 
three lines. Example: 

Life is a sheet of paper white 

Whereon each one of us may write 

His word or two, and then comes night. 

—Lowell. 

The four-line stanza is the one most fre- 
quently used in English poetry. It is 
seen in Emerson’s “Woodnotes” : 


Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar for- 
sake. 


It is convenient to denote the rhyme- 
order of a stanza by letters, using the same 
letter to denote lines that rhyme together. 
The rhyme-order of the lines just quoted, 
then, would be a b a b, that is, the first 
and third lines rhyme together, and the 
second and fourth. A stanza rhyming 
thus is called a quatrain. But a four-line 
stanza may rhyme in other ways. 


For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living: 
Love scarce is love, that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. 
—Whittier. 


Here the first and third lines do not rhyme 
at all. If we call these z lines, the rhyme- 


order will be ca2a. Yet another form 
of four-line stanza is that used in Tenny- 
son’s “In Memoriam”: 


I held it truth with him who sings (a) 
To one clear harp in divers tones, (b) 
That men mayriseonstepping-stones (b) 

Of their dead selves to higher things. (a) 


Again, there may be variation in the 
kind of rhyme. In the stanza quoted 
above from Whittier the rhymes are dis- 
syllabic, living—giving: in the stanza 
from Tennyson they are monosyllabic, 
sings—things. A rhyme of one syllable 
is called single, or masculine, rhyme; of 
two syllables, double, or feminine rhyme. 
Sometimes triple rhyme is found, as in 


the alternate lines of Hood’s “Bridge of 
Sighs”: 
Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care, 


Fashioned so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair! 


It is not always necessary that the rhym- 
ing words should correspond exactly in 
sound. In Longfellow’s “Light of Stars,” 
for example: 


Oh, fear not in a world like this (a) 
And thou shalt know erelong, (b) 
Know how sublime a thing it is (a) 
To suffer and grow strong. (b) 


The a rhymes are not exact. This is called 
imperfect rhyme. It is allowable occa- 
sionally, but careful writers do not use 
it often. It is rather common in Long- 
fellow’s early poems, less frequent in his 
later ones. 

The variety of stanza-forms is very 
great. Almost any volume of poems con- 
tains stanzas of five, six, and eight lines, 
thyming in various ways. There are, 
however, two stanza-forms which deserve 
special mention: the Spenserian stanza, 
and the sonnet. The Spenserian stanza 
is made up of nine lines, the first eight 
having ten syllables each, the ninth having 
twelve syllables. The rhyme-order is a b 
abbebcce, as seen in the following 
stanza from Spenser’s “Fairy Queen”: 


One day, nigh weary of the irksome way, 
From her unhasty beast she did alight, 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 

Insecret shadow, far fromall men’s sight. 

From her fair head her filletshe undight, 
And laid her stole aside. Her angel’s face 

As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly 


grace. 
The sonnet is a poem of fourteen lines. 
It is made up of two parts: the first eight 
lines, called the octave, and the last six, 
the sestet. It may rhyme in various ways. 
The Shakespearian sonnet has the follow- 
ing rhyme order: ab ab cd cd ef ef gg. 
The Italian form of sonnet rhymes abba 
abba abc abc. A third, called the contem- 
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porary, runs like this: abba abba cdd cdc. 

But rhyme is not the only nor the chief 
characteristic of poetry. “Paradise Lost” 
is poetry, yet it does not rhyme at all. The 
distinguishing feature of poetry is rhythm, 
or meter. In every line of poetry the 
words are so arranged that there is a regu- 
lar recurrence of accented syllables. If 
you read aloud the first line of Long- 
fellow’s “Excelsior,” 


The shades of night were falling fast. 


you will notice that you accent the words 
shades, night, falling (first syllable), and 
fast. If we mark the accented syllables 
thus, —, and unaccented ones thus, v, the 
line would be scanned in this way: 


The shades of night were falling fast, 
The line contains four accents, and these 
fall regularly on alternate syllables. If 
the remaining lines of the stanza be read 
aloud it will be seen that in each one 
there is the same arrangement: four ac- 
cented syllables, alternating with four 
unaccented ones. ‘To realize the impor- 
tance of regularity of accent, transpose the 
word “falling” to the end of the line, and 
read it: 


The shades of night were fast falling. 


It does not sound right: why not? If you 
mark the accents you will see that at the 
end two accented syllables come together, 
instead of alternating. Or try to modify 
the line in another way, by adding a 
‘syllable: 

The shades of night were now falling fast. 
Again the line halts, for now it has five 
accented syllables instead of four. It is 
evident, then, that poetry demands a fixed 
number of accents in a line, and that these 
accents shall be arranged in a definite 
order. To change this is like striking a 
false note in music. This order is differ- 
ent in different poems, but in any one 
poem it is established, and, with slight 
variations, all the lines conform to it. 
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Further, this line may be divided into 
feet, or groups of syllables, each group 
containing an unaccented and an accented 
syllable, thus: 

The seateaed niet were felling fast. 

A foot like this, . —, made up of two 
syllables with the accent on the second, 
is called an iambus, or iambic foot. A 
line of four feet is called a tetrameter 
line, so that this poem’ would be de- 
scribed metrically as written in iambic 
pentameter. 

Take another example, ,Longfellow’s 
“Psalm of Life.” If the line below be 
read aloud the accents are seen to be as 
follows: 


Art is long, and time is fleeting. 
Dividing this into feet, we have a foot 
just the reverse of the iambic, thus — v. 
This foot, of two syllables, with the accent 
on the first, is called a trochee, or trochaic 


foot. Now scan the second line of this 
stanza: 


<= . Bia is a of 
And our hearts, though strong and brave, 


Something wrong here: only one syllable 
in the last foot. Take the next two lines: 


— »«» | — vt » |e wv 
Still, like muffled drums are beating 


Funeral satelas to the grave. 
The third line of the stanza is like the — 
first; the fourth like the second. So the 
principle of regularity is still observed, 
only now there are two types of line: the 
first and third in each stanza follow one 
type, the second and fourth follow another. 
If the other stanzas in the poem are an- 
alyzed it will be seen that they are all 
constructed on the same plan. 

Yet another kind of foot is found in 
Browning’s “The Lost Leader”: 


—- vv — ~w vloerwuv lm wv 
Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Here the prevailing foot has three syl- 


lables, with the stress on the first: this is 
called a dactyl, and throughout the poem 
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dactylic feet are used, except the last foot 
in each line, which may be a trochee, as 
above, or be monosyllabic. 

The first thing to note, then, is that a 
poet always adopts a certain definite ar- 
rangement of accented and unaccented 
syllables. This is the meter, the tune to 
which he sets the words. The choice of 
meter is governed largely by the nature 
of the poem. A reflective poem, like 
Gray’s “Elegy,” asks a slow movement, so 
we have a long line, of ten syllables, and 
a foot, the iambic, that moves slowly. But 
wien a poet wishes to describe rapid 
action, as in Scott’s “Lochinvar,” he 
chooses a different measure. 


lv - iw —-|lvv — 


0 D young Lochiny - is come out - the west, 
In all the wide border his sieed i is the best. 


That moves much faster: why? Because 
of the many unaccented syllables. The 
prevailing foot is the anapest, made up 
of three syllables, with the accent on the 
third, thus . . —. These unaccented 
syllables are read much faster than ac- 
cented ones, so the line moves lightly and 
rapidly. But if grief is to be expressed 
the movement must be slow, which means 
a large proportion of accented syllables. 
This is seen in Tennyson’s lines: 


Break! break! break! 
v v —- |= _ lv — 
On thy cold gray stones, O sea! 

So far we have assumed that the poet, 
having selected a metrical form, follows 
it throughout the poem. This is true, but 
it must not be interpreted too rigidly. In 
Gray’s “Elegy,” for example, the opening 
lines would be scanned as follows: 


The curtew tolls the knell of parting day, 
lv 


| = 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea. 


The meter is iambic, and all the feet in 
the first line are regular. But in the sec- 
ond line the third foot has two accented 
syllables. This is called a spondee. The 
effect of this is to retard the movement of 
the line, and thus the very rhythm of the 
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verse suggests the thought. Again, an- 
other line in the same poem is scanned 
as follows: 

Implores the passing tvibate shat sigh. 

The fourth foot is made up of two 
unaccented syllables. This is called a 
pyrrhic foot. Spondaic and pyrrhic feet 
are found in nearly every stanza of the 
poem. They are not mistakes, but are often 
used intentionally, to prevent the meter 
from becoming monotonous. Slight 
changes like these do not interrupt the 
flow of the rhythm: there are enough regu- 
lar feet to carry the tune along. 

As for the language of verse, it may 
be whatever the poet wills. At one time 
it was almost an article of faith that 
poetry demanded a certain style ; that some 
words were suitable for use in verse and 
others were unsuitable, being too common, 
or too plain. This theory of poetic diction 
received its death blow from Wordsworth, 
and since his day the vocabulary of poetry 
has been substantially as wide as that of 
prose. Our dialect poets, Lowell in the 
“Biglow Papers,” and Riley in his Hoo- 
sier rhymes, have shown us that the home- 
liest words may be made to dance to the 
poet’s tunes. And with respect to the 
choice of subject the same freedom pre- 
vails: you can write a poem on any subject 
if you can see poetry in it. A steam 
threshing-machine is about as unpromis- 
ing material for poetry as one could find, 
and yet in Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury,” 
second series, there is a beautiful sonnet, 
by a brother of Alfred Tennyson, on a 
steam thresher. After that one may at- 
tempt anything. 


EXERCISES 


1. Unless one has had some practice 
in writing verse, it is best to begin by 
studying the forms of verse as seen in 
others’ writings. Turn to Longfellow’s 
Poems, the little group at the beginning 
called “Ballads and Other Poems.” What 
is the rhyme-order of the poem “To the 
River Charles”? Are the rhymes mascu- 
line or feminine? In “The Goblet of 
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Life,” note how rhyme is used to link one 
stanza to the next. In “Excelsior,” ob- 
serve the use of the refrain, 7. e., the repeti- 
tion of a word or words at the end of each 
stanza. What is the rhyme-order of “The 
Village Blacksmith” ? Note that it changes 
in the second stanza. Find examples of 
imperfect rhyme in the fifth and sixth 
stanzas: find other examples in “The 
Skeleton in Armor.” 

2.. What is the meter of -Longfellow’s 
“Endymion”? The easiest way to deter- 
mine this is to read a line aloud, reading 
it naturally, and note where the accents 
fall. Mark these syllables thus —, and 
the others thus u, then divide the line 
into feet. Scan the third stanza, and note 
the irregular meter of the third line, also 
in the last line of the poem. Scan “The 
Rainy Day”: note that there is an extra 
syllable at the end of each line. This is 
not regarded as a foot: such a line is called 
hypermetrical. Observe the use of the 
refrain in this poem. What is the meter 
of “Maidenhood”? To determine this, 
scan the third stanza. 


3. Scan the first stanza of “The Wreck, 


of the Hesperus.” Observe the mingling 
of anapests in the third line. Scan the 
second stanza, and note the opening 
trochee. This poem is written in the style 
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of the old ballads, which admitted a free 
mingling of poetic feet. Scan the first 
five lines of “Hiawatha.” What is the 
meter? Scan the first six lines of 
“Evangeline”: what is the meter? Note 
the frequent substitution of trochaic feet: 
in the fourth line all but one are trochees. 
In the fifth line there is a spondee: “deep- 
voiced.” 

4. Try a parody on “Hiawatha.” The 
meter is very easy to manage, and there 
are no rhymes to puzzle over. Read sev-- 
eral pages of the poem aloud, to get the 
tune in your mind, then go on and write 
something in the same meter. A humorous 
description of a meeting of your circle 
might be written. 

5. Write a ballad in the meter of “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” Take as ycur 
subject some story that you have heard 
or read, and after reading aloud Longfel- 
low’s ballad, set your story to the same 
tune. 

6. The Spenserian stanza is not a. dif- 
ficult form, if one has had some practice 
in verse-writing. It lends itself readily 
to descriptive writing. A description of 
a scene may easily be written in the com- 
pass of a stanza. Admirable examples 
may be found in Thomson’s “Castle of In- 
dolence,” or in Byron’s “Childe Harold.” 


(Bnd of Required Reading for the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, pages 131 to 163. ] 
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JEWELS 
BY HATTIE WHITNEY 


Chrysoprase and jacinth in the arching and the pluming 
Of the plum boughs and the fern-tip’s curl; 

Ropes of polished whiteness where the dogwood’s riant blooming 
Spans the vale with swinging bridge of pearl. 


Almandine and topaz where the pansy beds are sunning; 
Bluebell-turquoise quivering across ; 

Gleams of liquid moonstone where the crystal brook is running--- 
Beds of jade and banks of agate-moss. 


Yellow gold and amethyst in humble meadow sorrel 
Cropping up beside the pathway lone; 

Row on row of garnets and strings of rosy coral 
Where the shaggy redbud limbs are blown. 


Links of sunshine broken by the flurry of a shower 
Beating out a quavering refrain 

Full of fragrant promise; and every jewel-flower 
Is strung upon a silver cord of rain. 
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MUNICIPAL AND HOUSEHOLD SANITATION 


By M. N. BAKER, of “The Engineering News’ (New York), 
and ELLA BABBIT BAKER 


mmelliLE sanitary laws existed among 
the oldest civilizations, it is only 

il within recent years that the prin- 

ciples which govern such regula- 

tions have been understood, and 
that we have had, in place of a collection 
of empirical and often blundering rules, 
a science of sanitation. The discoveries 
of the bacteriologist and the resulting 
establishment of the germ theory of dis- 
ease have been the chief causes which 
have produced this new and important 
science of health. 

Sanitary science teaches us that there 
are two modes of defense against the at- 
tacks of disease germs: by keeping up the 
general health of the body so that it is 
proof against the successful invasion of 
such germs, and by preventing their en- 
ic nee into the body. The aim should be 
to . ake the fort impregnable, and at the 
same time to ward off the attacks of the 
enemy. Both lines of defense are neces- 
sary: for even the soundest bodies have 
seasons of weakness and relaxation, when 
they fall easy victims to the assaults of 
disease, and, on the other hand, the ene- 
mies which assail us are so numerous and 
so insidious that even the greatest vigi- 
lance may not always keep them at a 
safe distance. 

Most communicable diseases reach the 
human body through those two avenues 
of communication with the outer world, 


the nose and the mouth. These convey, 
the one to the respiratory, and the other 
to the digestive organs, the air we breathe 
and the food we eat. To guard these two 
avenues so that nothing harmful may enter 
them is the chief business of the sani- 
tarian, and in this work the duties of the 
householder and the municipality are so 
closely connected and so constantly over- 
lap that the two branches of the science 
must be considered together. 

It has long been realized that the per- 
centage of moisture in the air has a direct 
bearing upon health. The quality of the 
indoor air, through many months of the 
year, is chiefly dependent upon the care 
of the individual householder, if, indeed, 
it is not hopelessly uncontrollable under 
our present systems of heating. We have 
all noticed that the lighting of the fur- 
nace fire in the autumn is likely to be 
the signal for a régime of headaches and 
sore throats, and also that a much higher 
temperature than in summer is required 
for comfort. The reason is not hard to 
find. The average humidity of the out-of- 
door air, in our climate, lies between sixty 
and seventy-five degrees on a scale in 
which one hundred degrees is the point 
of complete saturation. In a series of 
tests of the atmosphere of various build- 
ings heated by steam, hot air, and hot 
water it was found that its average damp- 
ness was only thirty-one degrees. In other 
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Forces,’’ by Kenyon L. Butterfield, in December; ‘‘ How the Chicago City Council was Regenerated,’’ by George 
C. Sikes, ‘‘ The Harrisburg Achievement,’’ by J. Horace McFarland, and ‘‘ Making St. Louis a Better Place to Live 
In,’’ by Mrs. Louis Marion McCall, in January; ‘‘ Municipal Art,’’ by Lucy Fitch Perkins, in February; ‘‘A 
Democratic Art Movement,’’ by Mrs. Ella Bond Johnson, ‘‘A Neglected Social Force,’’ by Calvin Dill Wilson, 


in March. 
ervation in America, School Extens on, etc. 


**Social Settlements,’’ by Max West, in April. 


Subjects to follow include Historic and Scenic Pres- 
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words, the air of our homes is as dry as 
that of the desert of Sahara. This ‘is 
simply because the heat dries out the nat- 
ural moisture of the air just as it dries a 
wet cloth thrown over the register. Rapid 
evaporation always chills the surface of 
a body on which it occurs. If a wet-bulb 
thermometer is placed in an artificially 
heated room the mercury will fall twenty 
degrees below the temperature of the room. 
Upon the moist surface of, our bodies the 
heat acts in exactly the same way, eagerly 
taking up the moisture and chilling the 
surface. Thus it is that sensitive people 
feel chilly in a room heated to seventy 
degrees, in the winter, when a correspond- 
ing heat in summer would be deemed 
oppressive. The effect of this unnatural 


dryness of the atmosphere of our homes is 
to produce an inflamed and congested con- 
dition of the breathing organs, which 
leads to various catarrhal affections. How 
to introduce an adequate supply of mois- 
ture is a difficult problem. 


Dr. Barnes, 
under whose direction the experiments 
just described were made, found, on com- 
puting the amount of air that passes 
through the ordinary furnace, that fifty 
gallons of water should be evaporated daily 
to keep the humidity at sixty degrees. 
The water-box of most of our furnaces 
holds scarcely one-tenth of that amount, 
and how often is it ‘allowed to go dry! 
Porous dishes of water kept standing on 
the register or radiator will sensibly 
increase the moisture of the air. Thor- 
ough ventilation is helpful. It is well 
to accustom the household to a low 
temperature, especially in sleeping apart- 
ments, where the heat should be turned 
off and a window opened in all but the 
most extreme cold. Into the general sub- 
ject of ventilation the scope of this article 
will not permit us to enter. But it should 
be said in passing that the municipality, 
by carefully drawn and rigidly enforced 
ordinances, should see that all public 
buildings, and particularly the public 
schools, are provided with an adequate 
system of ventilation. 
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In addition to excessive dryness the 
atmosphere of our homes is likely to be 
unhealthful on account of the harmful 
matter which it contains. Dust, apart 
from its germ-bearing propensities, is 
prejudicial to health. To eliminate this 
as much as possible from the atmosphere 
should be the aim of the householder and 
the municipality. Indoors this is accom- 
plished in part by avoiding as much as 
possible dust-retaining carpets and draper- 
ies, and by care that such as remain be 
cleaned without scattering the accumu- 
lated dust indoors. It is. safe to state 
that probably no invention has come to the 
relief of the weary housekeeper more 
effective in the reduction of dust as well 
as labor than the modern carpet-sweeper. 

Out-of-doors dust-may be prevented by 
a wise choice of paving materials, and by 
an adequate system of street cleaning and 
sprinkling. The collection and final dis- 
posal of street dirt, ashes, paper, and 
other rubbish is. an increasingly trouble- 
some problem in municipal sanitation. If 
the ashes, paper, and light rubbish are 
kept free from organic matter, such as 
garbage, the sanitary phases of their col- 
lection and disposal pertain chiefly to dust 
prevention, which may be effected by using 
covered cans and carts. Street dirt pro- 
duces both dust and mud, and should 
therefore be removed with frequency and 
care. A well organized force of cleaners 
is essential. Sprinkling does not strike 
the root of the evil, but it is an important 
aid where the dirt cannot be removed 
promptly. 

An agent more harmful than dust in 
polluting the atmosphere is illuminating 
gas. Kerosene is harmful, but in a minor 
degree. The only illuminant which does 
not consume the atmosphere it illuminates 
is the electric light. Even when gas pipes 
and fixtures are absolutely tight every 
cubic foot of gas. consumed vitiates the 
atmosphere as much as the breath of one 
person. But, unfortunately, in the aver- 
age building the gas fixtures and pipes are 
not air-tight, and it is in this direction 
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that the municipality, by rigid gas-fitting 
regulations and a thorough system of in- 
spection, must protect the householder 
against this most common menace to 
health. In the city of Boston a campaign 
against defective gas-plumbing was re- 
cently organized under the leadership of 
its health officer, Dr. Durgin. In a num- 
ber of cases which came under his personal 
observation Dr. Durgin found that boils 
and other disorders, as well as a lowering 
ef the general health, could be clearly 
traced to leaking gas. He says, “A faulty 
and leaky condition of gas pipes and fix- 
tures within our dwellings, counting- 
rooms, and other enclosed spaces, is ex- 
tremely common, and is without doubt 
the cause of much discomfort and illness, 
and such ill effects are a hundredfold 
greater than has ever been caused by so- 
called sewer gas. If you should examine 
specimens of pipes and fixtures which are 
to be found in the market and which are 
being used you would find piping too thin 
to bear a respectable thread for connecting 
purposes, and you would find cocks and 
other fittings too light and otherwise 
faulty to be trusted for ordinary use. The 
cement in use for stopping leaks and 
sealing joints is readily dissolved in illu- 
minating gas.” Dr. Durgin further stated 
that in an inspection of gas plumbing in 
a number of blocks in Boston it was found 
that eighty per cent of the houses in- 
spected, both old and new, showed from 
two to ten leaks. City houses are in dan- 
ger from the gas leaking from street mains 
as well as from that escaping within the 
house. The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters recently issued a circular call- 
ing attention to the danger from this 
source. After showing that about fourteen 
per cent of the total product of gas plants 
leaks into the streets and houses supplied 
this cireular points the dangers arising 
from such a state of affairs. “Always a 
serious matter as affecting life and prop- 
erty, the evil is emphasized in many ways 
by the substitution of impervious pave- 
ments for the loose stone pavements of 
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former days. The leakage of gas mains 
which formerly worked itself to the sur- 
face and escaped into the air, too diluted 
to-be dangerous, now follows the path of 
least resistance, which usually terminates 
in coal céllars and basements. Some of 
it gets into sewers and subways, as is 
shown by the comparatively frequent street 
explosions due to accidental or electrical 
firing. Nine such explosions occurred in 
one day in New York in the winter of 
1900-01.” The danger from escaping gas 
is much greater in the winter, when build- 
ings, on account of their higher temper- 
ature, act as chimneys to draw in the 
ground air and with it the gas which has 
escaped into it. Cases of asphyxiation 
from this cause are on record in houses 
which had no gas connection. Obviously 
a reform in methods of gas distribution 
and gas consumption is much needed, and 
lies in a department of municipal sanita- 
tion which has, as yet, received little 
attention. 

The danger from defective plumbing, 
it was hinted by Dr. Durgin, has been as 
much exaggerated as that from defective 
gas-fitting has been neglected. The harm 
assigned by pseudo-sanitarians to that 
bugbear, “sewer gas,” has served to divert 
the public attention from many a more 
active menace to health. As a matter of 
fact there is no suth thing as a specific 
sewer gas in the sense that there is a hydro- 
gen gas or a carbonic acid gas. The air in 
a well ventilated sewer does not differ 
materially from that of the street above. 
In a badly constructed sewer, with poor 
grades, where the solid matter stands and 
the liquid portion leaks into the ground, 
the air may be very bad indeed. Certain 
it is that we do not wish sewer air, of what- 
ever quality, to pervade our homes. To 
prevent such a state of affairs an adequate 
system of plumbing inspection, backed by 
rigid plumbing ordinances, should be en- 
forced by the municipality. 

Communicable diseases are due to para- 
sitie growths, which can live for a short 
time outside the body, but do not thrive 
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elsewhere. Such a disease can be con- 
tracted in only one way—by the entrance 
into the system of specific germs derived 
from another person who is suffering from 
the disease. These germs cannot spring 
de novo from a damp cellar, a foul refrig- 
erator, or a neglected garbage can. Such 
germs, fortunately, are not conveyed to any 
great extent by the atmosphere. Indeed, 
pure air and sunshine are nature’s best 
disinfectants. The chief danger that lurks 
in impure air is its devitalizing effect upon 
the system, rendering it susceptible to the 
attacks of disease of all sorts. Air laden 
with street dust is not so harmless. Owing 
to the. disgusting habit of expectoration, 
particularly common among those af- 
flicted’ with tuberculosis or some other 
disease of the respiratory organs, the 
streets of cities and:the floors of public 
buildings and conveyances teem with 
pathogenic bacteria. These disease germs 
may be wafted into our homes on the dust- 
laden atmosphere. More frequently they 
are brushed up by trailing skirts and thus 
dragged indoors. An eminent bacteriolo- 
gist recently -examined the skirts of a 
fashionable lady after she had been on a 
shopping expedition, and found on them 
thousands of bacteria, among which were 
the bacilli which produce diphtheria, 
lock-jaw, and consumption. 
Communicable diseases are more likely 
to infect the system through the supply 
of the digestive than of the respiratory 
organs. Unfortunately the two most com- 
mon and necessary articles of consumption 
—water and milk—are favorite vehicles 
for the transniission of disease germs. In 
no direction should that eternal vigilance 
which is the price of safety be practised 
more intelligently than in guarding the 
milk and water supplies. That scourge of 
city and country alike—typhoid fever— 
scarcely ever invades the system through 
any other means than a polluted milk or 
water supply. The excreta of typhoid pa- 
tients teem with typhoid germs. Hence, 
whenever a public water supply is polluted 
with sewage or a private supply by too 
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close proximity to the family outhouse the 
typhoid bacillus is likely to find its way 
into drinking water. A milk supply may 
be similarly infected through washing 
dairy utensils in such polluted water. The 
best that the private householder can do 
to safeguard himself against a dubious 
public supply of either milk or water is to 
submit the liquid to sterilization by heat. 
The ordinary faucet filter is likely to do 
more harm than good through the clogging 
of its pores with accumulated filth. 

In America, the chief danger from pub- 
lic water supplies arises from the pollution 
of streams, lakes, and wells by the dis- 
charges from sewers. On first thought 
it seems almost incredible that a commu- 
nity or family will discharge its waster 
with utter disregard to the lives of others. 
but when one sees on every hand commu- 
nities and families failing to observe the 
simplest precautions for the protection of 
their own water supplies their disregard 
of their neighbor’s safety seems less re- 
markable. A few of our most progressive 
states have passed and are enforcing laws 
prohibiting the pollution of public water 
supplies, but in most of our common- 
wealths it seems next to impossible to 
arouse public opinion to the necessity of 
such action. 

A careful inspection of the gathering 
ground of a public water supply or of the 
vicinity of a private well will go far to- 
wards showing whether a water supply is 
safe or dangerous, and when such an in- 
spection leaves the judgment in doubt, 
the bacteriologist or the chemist should 
be called in to examine the water in ques- 
tion. If for any reason a pure water 
supply is not available at reasonable cost 
resort may be had to purification. Perfect 
confidence may be placed in properly de- 
signed and operated filtration plants, 
either of the slow-sand or mechanical type. 
In the slow-sand filters the water is passed 
slowly through large, artificial beds of 
sand. Here the dangerous bacteria are 
gotten rid of by straining and by the 
fierce struggle for existence going on in 
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the filter beds. The organic matter in the 
water, which serves as food for both the 
harmful and harmless germs, becomes 
exhausted, and countless millions of germs 
perish for lack of sustenance. 

In the mechanical filters the water is 
passed at a very rapid rate through much 
smaller beds of sand placed in tanks. A 
coagulant, usually sulphate of alumina, is 
employed to precipitate the organic matter 
in the water. This organic matter is re- 
tained upon and in the sand bed, and with 
it the disease and other germs are en- 
tangled. When the beds become filled 
they are washed to their entire depth by 
reversing the flow of water, and by means 
of revolving rakes or air under pressure, 
the dirt flowing off with the wash water. 
In the case of the slow-sand filters the 
soiling is chiefly confined to a thin upper 
layer of the filter, which is scraped into 
heaps, removed, washed, and finally re- 
placed. 

Lawrence, Massachusetts, and Albany, 


New York, are good examples of cities 
which not only have slow-sand filters, but 
which have greatly reduced their typhoid 


fever death rate thereby. Philadelphia is 
now building several slow-sand filter 
plants, one of which will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 200,000,000 gallons. Scores of 
cities and towns, mostly of rather small 
size, have mechanical filter plants, but 
most of the older plants were built pri- 


marily to remove color or turbidity from - 


the water. - A large plant has but recently 
been put in operation at Little Falls, New 
Jersey, for the water supply of Paterson, 
Passaic, and other places, and in this case 
one of the main objects is bacterial purifi- 
cation. A large mechanical filter plant 
is now being built at Louisville, Kentucky, 
and a still larger one will probably form 
a part of the new works designed to supply 
pure water to Cincinnati, which have been 
under construction for several years. 
When every. drop of pure water, either 
natural or artificial, is becoming more and 
more precious, emphasis needs to be laid 
on the supreme importance of restraining 
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the waste of public water supplies. It is 
true here, if anywhere, that needless waste 
brings woful want. Americans are in- 
clined to put quantity: before quality in 
water supply as in other matters. The 
consequence is that vast sums are expended 
to provide and operate needlessly large 
water-works systems in order that wanton 
waste may go on unchecked. As a result 
no money is available for water purifica- 
tion or other needed sanitary improve- 
ments. It is rapidly becoming true that 
the waste of a community’s water supply 
is as criminal and as fatal in its conse- 
quences as the waste of its fuel or food 
supply. Hence the proposition for fur- 
nishing “free water” or an unrestricted 
use of the public supply without cost to 
the individual householder is as unwise 
as a proposition to furnish a free and 
unlimited supply of fuel. 

No remedy for the evil of water waste 
is more efficacious and just than the water 
meter. Besides curtailing waste, and thus 
keeping down capital charges and operat- 
ing expenses, the meter distributes the 
cost of water in proportion: to the amount 
used. Thousands of meters in use at Mil- 
waukee have proved beyond doubt that the 
ordinary family, under the meter system, 
has the use of more fixtures at less cost 
than where the water is sold at a rate de- 
pending upon the number of fixtures in 
use instead of upon the actual amount of 
water drawn from the pipes. 

The guarding of the milk supply ranks 
next to the care of the water supply. The 
supervision of a municipal milk supply 
should begin at the dairy farm and follow 
it every step of the way until it reaches the 
consumer. The construction and care of 
the stables, the character of the food and 
water supply of the cattle, the enforce- 
ment of rigid cleanliness on the part of 
the employees, the handling and steriliz- 
ing of dairy utensils—all these essentials 
of a wholesome milk supply should be un- 
der municipal control. No milk dealer 
should be allowed to sell milk within the 
limits of the municipality unless it comes 
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from a dairy farm which conforms in all 
these respects to the requirements laid 
down by municipal ordinance. The ship- 
ping and distribution of milk should also 
be under closest inspection. Milk should 
be delivered in bottles packed in ice. The 
sale of milk at corner groceries and similar 
places should be discouraged ; also the sale 
of milk from a single cow. The use of 
milk tickets should be prohibited. The 
age of milk and the distance from which 
it has come should be matters of municipal 
regulation. If it was required that every 
bottle be stamped with the date of milking 
or of shipment, and the milk from too 
great a distance were prohibited, the temp- 
tation on the part of milk dealers ‘to use 
preservatives would be greatly diminished. 
Probably the greatest danger from the use 
of preservatives is that they are depended 
upon to counteract the effects of unclean- 
_ liness and improper handling of the milk. 
Every milk supply should be frequently 
and unexpectedly analyzed to make sure 
that no preservatives are used and also 
that the milk conforms to the proper 
standard in the amount of fats which it 
contains. 

As already stated, the proper collection 
and disposal of sewage are intimately con- 
nected with a pure water and milk supply. 
There is scarcely a triumph of sanitation 
more vital than the sanitary disposal of 
sewage. Where sewage in its natural con- 
dition can be discharged into water with- 
out endangering water supplies or shell- 
fish supplies, and without causing a nui- 
sance through offensive sights or odors, 
there can be no rational objection to this 
simple method of disposal. Otherwise, 
purification is necessary. Until recently 
one of two methods of sewage purification 
was resorted to: either the precipitation 
of the solids by means of chemicals acting 
in huge tanks, or the application of the 
sewage to land. Land disposal was ef- 
fected either by broad irrigation (sewage 
farming) or by what was known as inter- 
mittent filtration ; in either case the puri- 
fication is accomplished by bacteria which 
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break up the solid matter and effect its 
chemical decomposition. In recent years 
it has been found that the much-maligned 
cesspool can be expanded and modified 
so as to play a most important part in the 
purification of sewage. This is accom- 
plished by a class of bacteria which work 
in the absence of air and are therefore 
termed anerobic. These germs liquify 
and gasify the solid matter or sludge of 
the sewage, and thus prepare it for the at- 
tack of the wrobic or air-loving bacteria 
with which sewage filter beds, the soil of 
sewage farms, and, in fact, any rich culti- 
vated soil is filled. The effluent from these 
modified cesspools (or septic tanks, as they 
are called) is in such a condition that it 
may be discharged directly into streams or 
lakes with much greater safety than can 
erude sewage. 

Along with the development of the sep- 
tic tank certain modifications in the design 
and operation of sewage filter beds have 
taken place which have greatly increased 
their efficiency. The principle involved in 
these improvements is the provision of a 
more plentiful supply of air, thus encour- 
aging an enormous multiplication of the 
erobic bacteria upon which the action of 
these filter beds depends. To this end a. 
relatively coarse filtering material, as 
gravel, crushed and screened cinders, or 
coke, is employed, and the beds are filled 
with sewage, allowed to stand full, emptied 
and then given a period of rest. The 
action of these beds corresponds closely 
to that of the lungs. ‘ By combining the 
use of the septic tank and these filter beds, 
and by using two or more sets of beds, 
almost any degree of sewage purification 
may be obtained. 

The chief examples of chemical precipi- 
tation in America are at Providence, 
Rhode Island, and Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. The older method of sewage filtra- 
tion is practised, among other places, at 
Brockton and South Framingham, Massa- 
chusetts. As yet septic tanks and bacteria 
beds are mostly used in smaller cities in 
the Central West. In Wisconsin, Madison 
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and Fond du Lac have sewage purification 
dlants of this type. 

The collection and disposal of garbage 
is an important matter which comes within 
the field of municipal sanitation. If gar- 
bage is promptly collected it can cause 
little nuisance, and less danger to health. 
Its final disposal may be made in a thor- 
oughly sanitary manner either by crema- 
tion or by the-reduction process. Abroad, 
the heat from burning garbage is utilized 
for running electric plants and other 
works, but reliable statistics can not be 
obtained which would enable an engineer, 
much less a layman, to judge of the finan- 
cial results of this plan. Moreover, the 
garbage differs in character from that in 
this country, being rich in ashes contain- 
ing unburned coal, and in other combus- 
tible refuse. In America, Montreal, San 
Francisco, and possibly Atlanta, Georgia, 
are the only places where garbage furnaces 
do not require a large amount of fuel to 
consume the garbage. 


In the garbage reduction plants grease 


and a fertilizer base are recovered. All 
such plants are owned and operated by 
private companies, which receive large 
sums from the respective cities for burn- 
ing the garbage, and keep the financial 
results of their operations to themselves. 
Neither heat utilization nor the recovery 
of by-products in the disposal of garbage 
have any direct bearing upon sanitation, 
but indirectly they have an important 
bearing by affecting the net cost of dis- 
posal. What municipal officials need to 
realize is that the whole question of gar- 
bage disposal is an engineering problem, 
and that it should no longer be conducted 
by laymen as a part of the spoils of party 
politics. 

There are other disease-carrying ene- 
mies to the peace and health of the house- 
hold and community quite as dangerous 
and much more annoying than the invisi- 
ble bacteria. These are the mosquito and 
the house fly. That certain varieties of 
mosquitoes are the vehicles of infection 
from malaria and typhoid fever is one of 
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the most recent discoveries of sanitary 
science. They disseminate these diseases 
by biting first an infected person, and then 
one who is free from the disease. The 
following brief account of the life history 
of the mosquito is based on Mr. Howard’s 
interesting book on the subject. The eggs 
are always laid under the surface of shal- 
low water, but as the larve are true air- 
breathers they must frequently come to the 
surface. The female lays about three hun- 
dred eggs at a time, in some pond, cistern, 
rain-barrel, tin can, or perhaps in a flower 
vase or some other standing water in the 
house. The eggs are glued into a mass, 
and in this form are left to float on the 
water until they hatch. They remain in 
the water from ten to thirty days, until 
the close of the pupe stage, when the skin 
of each opens at the back and a full- 
fledged mosquito emerges, dries its wings, 
and is ready for its campaign of torture. 
It is probable that most mosquitoes do not 
fly far and are not borne great distances 
by the wind. If a community is tortured 
by these pests they probably are not an 
importation from some distant marsh, but 
a strictly domestic product, bred of its own 
puddles and neglected rain-barrels. 

There are two ways of getting rid of 
mosquitoes. The most effective is the in- 
auguration of a system of drainage so 
thorough that no standing water is left 
in the community to breed the pests. In 
such a campaign of extermination, as in 
most sanitary reforms, the individual 
householder must codperate with the com- 
munity: for the drainage of swamps and 
pools will be ineffectual, however thorough, 
if householders allow water to stand in 
empty cans, imperfect gutters, or uncov- 
ered rain-barrels. 

If to banish all standing water is im- 
practicable, a less radical measure is to 
keep it covered with a film of kerosene. 
“If water is thus anointed,” says Mr. 
Howard, “the female will not lay her eggs 
in it, but in some nearby bush, where they 
will not develop. If she alights om the oil 
she perishes and her eggs perish with her. 








4f eggs have been laid on the water before 
the oil was applied they can never develop, 
as the oil destroys them.” The introduc- 
tion of certain fish into water will also 
prevent the breeding of mosquitoes upon 
its surface, and, where practicable, this is 
a more attractive method of extermination 
than the use of ill-looking and ill-smelling 
kerosene. 

Less annoying but scarcely less danger- 
ous than the mosquito is the common 
house fly. The insect’s characteristic love 
of filth leads it to make a minute investi- 
gation of any disease-laden dirt that may 
be deposited. Flies thus soiled with 
excreta, sputum, or other filth, enter our 
homes, light upon our food, and, perhaps, 
deposit upon it the invisible germs of 
disease. Such germs may be carried not 
only on the feet, but in the bodies of these 
pests. It has been ascertained by careful 
experiment that if the germs of typhoid 
fever or tuberculosis are fed to flies these 
germs, in undiminished virulence, survive 
in the specks. The importance of banish- 
ing all flies from our homes is evident. 
To accomplish this the accumulation of 
manure or other organic refuse should be 
forbidden by municipal ordinance. The 
danger from infection from flies is much 
less in a well-sewered community than in 
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one where the exposed outhouse is the 


only substitute for the water-closet. A 
prompt system of garbage collection is 
almost as necessary to decrease the num- 
bers if not the virulence of flies. Garbage, 
for this and many other reasons, should 
never be mixed with ashes, which are valu- 
able as filling material, and it should 
always be stored in covered cans and. col- 
lected in covered carts. 

Within the scope of such an article as 
this it is possible to point out, and that in 
the briefest manner, only a few of the 
most important sanitary precautions 
which should be observed’ by the indi- 
vidual and by the community. In no 
department of life does the carelessness 
of the few endanger the safety of the many 
more than in the disregard of sanitary 
laws. In fact, the vigilance of the sani- 
tarian is largely directed toward protect- 
ing the general public from the dangers 
which it incurs from the disregard of the 
laws of health by the few, either through 
ignorance, carelessness, or wickedness. In 
this field, more than in any other, Cain’s 
question, “Am I my brother’s Keeper?” 
is answered by an emphatic Yes. 

‘Bibliography ”’ for this article will be found 


in the Round Table Survey of Current Betterment, | 
in connection with Civie Progress Programs. 





The Arts and Crafts Movement 


THE EDUCATION 


OF THE PRODUCER AND 


THE CONSUMER 


BY RHO FISK ZUEBLIN 


HE new phases and new ideals in 
education have put new truth 
into the motto, “Live and Learn,” 
and an eminent educator tells us: 
“Education is living.” The Arts 

and Crafts Movement also, in its relation 
to the educational problems of today, 
emphasizes the necessary and valuable 
correlation between learning and living, 
and contributes its teaching and influence 
tu exalting the part which art may play 
both in environment and activity. 

The various manifestations and exam- 
ples of this influence may be noted as 
we may find them affecting the child; 
affecting the workers; and affecting the 
consumers. 

Much stress is laid today on the artistic 
environment of the child. In some of the 
beautiful nurseries and private homes 
hygienic science and the love of the beau- 
tiful have made paradises for some favored 
little mortals. We also happily find this 
shown in the plannings and furnishings 
of some of the day nurseries. The Public 
School Art Societies which, under various 
names, are working energetically and 
wisely, are accomplishing much. This 
work of reclaiming the schoolroom from 
barrenness has brought successful’ results 
in many cities, and we may mention Bos- 


ton, Chicago, St. Louis, and Milwaukee. 
On the Pacific slope there stands a delight- 
ful little schoolhouse, built with a keen 
sense for the possibilities in simple and 
appropriate decoration, where pleasant 
walls and California sun and a gitwing 
mural painting have made a school for 
sloyd a very bright spot in children’s lives. 
The final triumph of such principles 
would mean that the various boards of 
education, inspired and impelled by pub- 
lic opinion, would make architecturally 
beautiful schools with finely decorated 
interiors. 

The general interest in schoolroom deco- 
ration is testified to by the important com- 
pilation made by the Soule Art Company 
of “Works of Art for Schoolroom Decora- 
tion,” while this firm has also given much: 
help by their traveling exhibit of framed. 
pictures. Teachers are more and more: 
making use of art in an illustrative way,,. 
and correlating it with other studies such 
as history, geography, and the sciences. 

Yet the whole effort is not merely to- 
make the world beautiful for the child. He 


is being given his own chances for creating’ 


beauty for himself. The teaching of the- 
crafts is fast creeping into the schools with 
more and more success. These not only 
tend to give skill of hand and mechanical 
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excellence (such qualities as sloyd and 
technical education have for their merits), 
but add to this appreciation of and liking 
for color and form and design. The crafts 
already introduced and related to other 
work, and adapted for school children 
through simplification, are basket-making, 
rug-weaving, clay-modeling, and book- 
binding. 

The arguments demanding such en- 
vironment and such activity declare it 
necessary and beneficial, psychologically, 
physically, and morally. Reports coming 
from the sources of child-study and of 
school experience plead for the benefits of 
good color, gratifying and harmonious 
surroundings, and art activity. In all 
these ways the children are being blessed, 
having their eyes opened to see, and their 
fingers freed to create “whatsoever is 
lovely.” 

There are also things of good report in 
the art education of the workers. Groups 
of workers with inspiring instructors are 
found covering many fields, in varying 
organizations, in idealist communities, 
and in an increasing number of schools. 

From attention to such work and such 
tenets one naturally thinks of Pratt Insti- 
tute, the Teachers’ College of Columbia 


University, the art schools in St. Louis, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston. The teaching of art 
also indicates its growing importance in 
relation to American manufactures. The 
New York School of Applied Design for 
Women was founded in 1892 “for the pur- 
pose of affording to women instruction 
which will enable them to earn a liveli- 
hood by the employment of their taste 
and manual dexterity, in the application 
of ornamental design to manufacture and 
the arts.” The increasing field in art as 
related to manufacture is shown by the 
ready employment of such students and 
in the present character of-manufacturing 
exhibits. 

The art school which has perhaps made 
the greatest name through an actual 
product is the Art School at Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, from which comes 
the especially delightful and attractive 
Newcomb pottery. Here the art craft 
grew out of the educational idea, “a desire 
to foster indigenous qualities in art and 
direct attention to the need of wider art 
training in the South.” The pottery is 
made from the clay of the district, the 
coloring being generally a greenish blue, 
suggestive of the cactus plant; the pleas- 
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GROUP OF POTTERY 


By the art department of the Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New Orleans, La. 


antly conventionalized designs appearing 
in the under-glaze painting are all drawn 
from the fauna and flora of the locality. 

New Jersey gives us a special example 
in art instruction, the Trenton School of 
Industrial Art, supported by the state and 
city. Here there is the fine opportunity 
and a corresponding effort to bring the 
best ideals to influence the great trade of 
the city, crowded as it is with mercantile 
potteries. 
in the hope of reaching those engaged in 
daily work in the factories. The Maddock 
collection of pottery has recently been 
given to the art school in the expecta- 
tion of its special educational value for 
Trenton. 

Technical education in America as re- 
lated to design and craft has made a start, 
but it has not gone far enough. Yet many 
of the technical schools have been invaded 
by more of the art sense and feeling. In 
the Mechanic Arts School of St. Paul sig- 
nificant success in self-directed artistic 
production has been achieved. The pupils 
have designed and carried out the entire 
scheme of stage settings of historic and 
artistic character. 


The evening classes are free,, 


There is also much activity and a good 
deal of enthusiasm in various summer 
schools where the teaching of the crafts 
has formed either an important feature or 
has. been the central idea. At Chautauqua 
there is now a good deal of work done 
under instruction in the crafts. This has 
grown into an undertaking which is to 
keep the winter villagers contentedly busy 
in furniture making. This furniture be- 
longs to Chautauqua in its character, since 
it is designed as simple and appropriate 
for the summer cottages. There has also 
been an interesting development at Ips- 
wich, Connecticut, where our American 
artist, Authur W. Dow, conducts a normal 
art school, and here educational methods 
of thoroughness and originality have been 
adapted to the learning of textile art, 
metal work and press work. Mr. Dow 
believes strongly in recognizing natural 
methods as seen in the development of 
primitive arts, and in entrusting to per- 
sonal interpretations and emphasizing 
simple and local characteristics. So far 
the Ipswich prints are the best-known 
results of these summer and seaside days. 

The helpful trend and meaning of all 
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the teaching in these various schools has 
been concisely and forcefully expressed by 
Mr. Walter 8S. Perry, who says: “With 
the advent of the Arts and .Crafts move- 
ment has come the dermand for work in 
manual training that shall be directly re- 
lated to and based upon art instruction ; 
that shall give greater variety of work; 
and that shall call forth the creative efforts 
of the children. The art school of the 
future must teach not only a pictorial art, 
but an applied art. Drawing in the public 
.schools must be genuine art education, 





and manual training in the public schools 

must have a vital connection with true art 

principles and illustrate a fitting adapta- 
: tion of art to material.” 
: The workers, emphasis being put on the 
need of thorough instruction, are seeking 
and finding it also outside of the schools, 
and various organizations have lent their 
The names of some of 
these at least suggest their intentions, such 
as the Guild of Arts and Crafts, of New 
York, and the Industrial Art League, of 
Chicago. The Art Students’ League of 
New York has for years inspired good 
results in American black and white art, 
and has recently shouldered the. responsi- 
bility of the Evelyn Nordhoff Bindery, 


influence and aid. 
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SPECIMEN OF WORK OF THE ATLAN CERAMIC ART CLUB, CHICAGO 


which, through the best educational advan- 
tages, has opened this craft to American 
women. The Atlan Ceramic Art Club, of 
Chicago, amateur china decorators, in the 
past six years, owing to systematic study 
of design under Mrs. Florence Koehler, 
has turned its technical gifts from quite 
commomplace and mistaken china painting 
to a rare standard of beauty, excellence, 
and originality. 

Besides the schools and the organiza- 
tions which are furthering such workman- 
ship, there have grown up around an 
industry or industrial interests small col- 
onies of art lovers and art workers. Of 
these the most assertive and comprehen- 
sive, at least in promise, is “the new village 
of the arts,’ Glen Eirie, which finds its 
habitat in a well-preserved deserted village 
on the Hudson. 

The educational benefits of the Arts and 
Crafts movement are not exhausted with 
the children and with the workers. The 
consuming public has its lessons to. learn, 
and there are several ways in which these 
lessons are being taught. 

There are a few special permanent col- 
lections of crafts, such as the Drake collec- 
tion of brasses and copper. The art 
museums are growing more hospitable to 
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A CORNER IN THE HULL-HOUSE LABOR MUSEUM 


such treasures and are thus placing before 
a public that will slowly gain an intelli- 
gent appreciation objects of splendid edu- 
cational influence. 

The earliest public phase of the move- 
ment in England was that of the founding 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
in London. This parent society, by its 
example and methods, has had great and 
widespread influence. The first society in 
this country was that of Boston, which 
has maintained the first position in im- 
portance and. dignity, having now a large 
and influential membership; maintaining 
permanent exhibition rooms; giving prac- 
tical encouragement and superintendence 
to several crafts ; keeping up regular meet- 
ings with programs of educational profit ; 
and publishing a creditable monthly mag- 
azine. The educational and inspirational 
possibilities of art exhibitions when con- 
ducted with democratic ideals was told 
with much clearness and charm and with 
many practical suggestions by Mrs. John- 


ston, of Richmond, Indiana, in the March 
number of THE CuauTAUQuAN. In the 
weeks just passing there are exhibitions of 
general and local importance being held 
in Syracuse, Rochester, by the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, in Milwaukee, in Madison, 
and in Cedar Rapids. The increasing 
number of arts and crafts.societies with 
their exhibitions are enlightening many 
communities regarding the virtues of art 
workmanship and awakening a recognition 
of their local possibilities. 

Nearly all the educational features and 
attempts of the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment may be found graphically and dra- 
matically represented in the Hull-House 
Labor Museum. This has been a large- 
minded and large-hearted attempt to cor- 
relate and illuminate today’s industries 
for the enlightenment and interest of a 
particular neighborhood. The wish has 
been to bring to the older people the pos- 
sibility of their former occupations, thus 
giving them forgotten pleasure and for- 
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bidden dignity ; and so to illumine for the 
younger people their daily tasks by making 
intelligible the evolution of processes and 


the growth of materials together with their: 


historical and geographical relations. Thus 
through picturesque acquaintance with 
historical development and correlated in- 
terests, they might gain clearer ideas both 
of their personal occupations and of the 
world’s life. 

The Labor Museum has an extensive 
program. As a museum it is furnished 
as fully and clearly as possible, with illus- 
trative material, pleasantly and synthet- 
ically arranged ; exhibits of raw and manu- 
factured materials. processes, products, 
end photographs; lectures on industrial 
history with stereopticon views have been 
given; classes are conducted in many of 
the crafts on various evenings; while, on 
Saturday evenings, the museum explains 
itself dramatically to interested crowds, all 
“the wheels going round.” The crafts and 
processes covered in this very broad way 
are those of spinning, dyeing, wood- 
carpentry and carving, basket-making, 
rug-weaving, pottery, book-binding, em- 
broidery, and design. 

Besides this far-reaching and quite 
searching work of the arts and crafts 
societies and similar organizations which 
have set a pace and taken a stand in 
educating the American community re- 
garding worthy workmanship, there are 
several American magazines the pages of 
which have helped to give clearness and 
sanity to the movement. 

The House Beautiful, and sometimes 
Brush and Pencil, with well conducted 
and illustrated .pages give valuable infor- 
mation of a concrete and practical kind. 
The Craftsman, published by the United 
Crafts “in the interests of art allied to 
labor,” has been direct and varied in its 
articles and editorials. They have covered 
a wide field, varying from a reminiscent 
note of the opera “Patience” to Kropot- 
kin’s economic theories, but everything 
thus far has been distinctly relevant, 
historically, theoretically.. or practically. 


Handicraft under particularly wise editor- 
ship is vindicating its own stated purpose 
as being “a means of increasing clearness 
of thought aad community of sentirierit 
among the followers of the Arts and Crafts 
movement, to offer an opportunity for 
public discussion of the artistic and eco- 
nomic problems involved, and to be a 
constant and definite reminder of the 
strong and wholesome principles which 
must necessarily underlie permanent suc- 
cess in genuine handicraft. Its aim’is to 
uphold standards of work and taste, and 
to discuss questions from the point of view 
of practical good sense.” 

Thus we have tried to scan the methods 
and aims of the several agencies which are 
furthering the educational work in arts 
and crafts, and we may now think for a 
moment of the teaching itself. The re- 
quirement is for a thorough understanding 
and appreciation of materials and _pro- 
cesses and design as related to use, and the 
paramount meaning of workmanship as a 
worthy expression of worthy lives. With 
helpful guidance to what is good in crafts- 
manship we may seriously believe what 
two Irish geniuses have put humorously. 
The slum-bred candidate for fresh fields 
and pastures new, in the midst of these 
glories of nature, with derisive homesick- 
ness uttered her explanatory exclamation, 
“Peoples is better than stumps!” and Mr. 
Dooley in eulogizing the attractions of the 
Pan-American Midway has written, “Th’ 
gr-reat-est worruk iv human ingenooity is 
human bein’s.” The human quality is the 
one always wonderful, always valuable. 

So in summing up the whole matter of 
today’s education in the arts and crafts 
we may change our emphasis and say 
our dictum backwards (the old-fashioned 
way of showing we know anything well) 
—“Learn and Live.” 
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MORE PLEASURE FOR THE PRODUCER OF 
HOUSEHOLD STUFF 


BY CAROLINE L. HUNT 


—— 


SWORE pleasure for the producer of 
} household stuff! And who is he 





cabinet-maker at work in a little 
shop with a few friends making 
furniture for his neighbor’s use. She used 
to be the housewife working at home with 
her daughters at spindle. or at loon 
making tablecloths and napkins, bed fur- 
nishings, and carpets for use in her own 
family. Now the cabinet-maker having 
deserted his little shop has moved up 
to town, and become an employee in a 
great manufacturing establishment, and 
the housewife, having ceased entirely from 
producing, has learned to content herself 
with buying and with using. The pro- 
ducer of household stuff today is neither 
housewife nor village cabinet-maker, but 
a factory “hand.” 

The producer of old had pleasures of 
which the producer of the present knows 
not. He had the quiet and safety and 
healthfulness of a small shop. He had 
common interest with fellow workers and 
apprentices in village politics or in church 
affairs. Best of all, perhaps, there was 
a personal quality in his work because it 
was done for friends or for acquaintances, 
and an ever-present sense of its impor- 
tance because it met needs which he had 
seen and recognized and which his own 
manner of life, similar to that of the 
consumer and on the same social plane, 


or she? He used to be the village | 


prepared him to understand. He had, 
for example, possibly known for months 
that his neighbor was saving money with 
which to hire him to make the chest of 
drawers upon which he was working, and 
there was a zest and a delight in his labor 
because he knew just how much she needed 
the piece of furniture, just where it was 
to stand and just what purpose it was to 
serve. The favorable conditions of his 
work, the pleasant surroundings, the per- 
sonal quality of labor, the feeling of its 
direct usefulness were intensified in cas: 
of the housewife who worked in her own 
house with and for those she loved. 

Now all is changed. The factory hand 
spends his working day in a great, dingy 
shop with the maddening din of ma- 
chinery in his ears. His associates are 
strangers with whom he has little or noth- 
ing in common besides his work. He 
labors for an indefinite, far-away consumer 
whose manner of life is unknown to him. 
He has with this consumer neither the 
fellow-feeling which comes from sharing 
life-in the same community, nor its only 
substitute, the ability which comes fron 
broad education and from travel to project 
oneself in imagination across space and 
to put oneself in the place of a stranger 
and to realize his needs. 

The industrial changes which have 
taken from the producer a large part of 
his pleasure in work have not, of course, 
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been without their compensating advan- 
tages. Of these the chief perhaps has 
come to the housewife, and consists in the 
opportunity to buy, ready made and at 
low cost, most of the articles which it 
used to be necessary for her to make at 
home. This advantage with its corollary, 
increased leisure, comes to her, however, 
in her capacity as.consumer and not in 
that of producer. When we consider the 
amount of pleasure which it is possible 
to derive from one’s own useful, well 
directed labor, compared with that which 
comes from buying and using the results 
of other people’s work, we know that the 
permanent substitution of the consumer’s 
advantage for the producer’s joy in labor 
can not be a part of progress. If the world 
is to move forward the consumer’s leisure, 
which is the chief advantage of the pres- 
ent system of production, must be made 
the means of restoring the maker’s pleas- 
ure in his work. 

Without attempting to analyze all the 
changes which resulted in the worker’s 
present hapless condition it may be said 
that the loss of his joy in labor was di- 
rectly due to loss of sympathy between 
him and the consumer of his wares. This 
loss of sympathy was in turn due to a 
separation which was partly physical and 
partly spiritual. The physical separation 
took place when the producer went to live 
in a factory town or in a city district de- 
voted to manufacturing interests and 
when the consumer sought refuge in a 
suburb or in a city district boasting of 
its freedom from factories. Ignorance on 
the part of each of the daily life and needs 
of the other was the inevitable consequence 
of this form of separation. The separa- 
tion in spirit took place when the world 
divided itself sharply into two groups— 
brain-workers on the one hand, who joined 
themselves with the leisure classes to form 
a consuming public, and manual] laborers 
on the other, who assumed all the hand- 
work of production. With the difference 
in the character of work and the loss of 
common interests and aims which followed 
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this division there came an estrangement 
more profound than that which mere dis- 
tance has power to effect. 

If the producer is again to have delight 
in his work sympathy between him and 
the consumer must be restored. This will 
never take place so long as the latter 
contents himself with good-natured, pa- 
tronizing expression of interest. The two 
must again know the fellow feeling which 
can come only from sharing a .common 
life, common associations, and common 
aspirations. 

At present when the workers are hud- 
dling themselves together around the fac- 
tories and. the buyers and users are with- 
drawing themselves to country homes, 
while part of the consuming public is 
actively hostile to the welfare of the pro- 
ducer, while another part is indifferent 
and while still another part, though neither 
hostile nor indifferent, is handicapped by 
poverty and the pressure of daily needs 
and almost compelled to buy commodities 
in the cheapest market without reference 
to the conditions of their production, it 
seems idle to talk about restoring sym- 
pathy. And yet in spite of the apparent 
hopelessness of the present situation there 
is an occasional promising sign which 
points to a better state of. things in the 
future. 

Encouragement lies not so much in 
what has already been accomplished as in 
certain conditions and circumstances 
which provide that ever happy and hope- 
ful combination, the will and the way. 
The will is shown in the growing dispo- 
sition of the home-maker, who of all 
consumers exercises greatest control ‘over . 
the producer, to assume responsibility not 
only for the one who labors in her kitchen 
or sewing-room, -but also for the one who 
works for her in the far-off factory. The 
way has already appeared in the rough 
in the form of leisure, and it is interesting 
to note that certain changes which are 
taking place in society are smoothing 
out the path and giving the home-maker 
a fair chance of accomplishing something 
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when she chooses to devote her leisure to 
the effort to restore sympathetic relations 
between the makers and the users of house- 
hold stuff. 

The first condition of sympathy is 
knowledge. The housekeeper used to get 
acquainted with the one who made the 
articles in use in her home naturally and 
in the course of her ordinary daily occu- 
pations. Now she can get acquainted only 
by an effort independent of her regular 
work. This effort must usually take the 
form of reading and study. Here of 
course is where the advantage of her new- 
found leisure appears, but even the desire 
to learn and the time in which to learn 
would avail little if it were not for the 
fact that the means of securing informa- 
tion are continually improving. The stu- 
dent of social conditions has come out of 
his library and is living among men as 
well as among books. He is going down 
where the industrial war is being waged 
most fiercely, and is gaining at first hand 
knowledge concerning the toiling masses. 
The information thus secured he is giving 
to the public partly through his college 
class work. There was a time even after 
colleges were opened to girls when knowl- 
edge so given would have been unavail- 
able for. the housekeeper. Now no one 
is ever too old to go to school, and no one 
feels out of place in school. But the 
woman who can not take systematic courses 
in economics and sociology still has a 
chance to learn. She can get information 
by residence in settlements, from books 
and periodicals, and throngh summer as- 
semblies and university extension lectures. 
Thus the will which is manifested in a 
quickened social conscience is finding the 
way in improved methods of spreading 
information. 

It is not, however, enough for the con- 
sumer to know the producer. The latter 
also must have opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with the world for which he 
labors. If he is to feel the usefulness of 
his work he must have a good general 
education and a broad outlook. These no 


taken from school at that early age. 
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boy or giri has at the age of ten or even 
fourteen, and few are able to obtain if 
The 
years of childhood must, as Mrs. Kelley 
says, “be held sacred to the work of edu- 
cation and free from the burden of wage- 
earning.” A second hopeful sign of the 
times lies in the fact that women are 
uniting in the effort to secure laws against 
child labor and in favor of compulsory 
education, and are striving to improve 
the publie school system and to adapt it 
to the needs of the children of those whom 
we call “the working classes.” 

Second-hand information concerning 
the toilers can lead only to measures for 
the alleviation of their woes. If real 
fellow feeling is to be restored producer 
and consumer must get acquainted 
through actual contact. They must share 
the same life. This immediately suggests. 
of course, life for the consumer under 
the pall of factory smoke. But the condi- 
tions under which commodities are made 
ought not to be so hideous as they are. 
There is no place too beautiful to be the 
workshop of a human being. Our ideal 
for the future must be for every man to 
have a little plot of ground and to live 
and to work where he can say: 

“I’m glad the sky is painted blue, 

And the earth is painted green, 


With such a lot of nice fresh air 
All sandwiched in between.” 


When the producer finds a place like that 
the consumer will be glad to live next 
door to him. 

And is this an idle dream of a Utopia 


beyond all possibility of realization? 
Well, there is earth enough surely, and 
every day the electric cars and telephones 
are making it possible for us to spread out 
over the land without getting out of com- 
munication with the world. It may be 
possible for the producer of the future 
to live next door to the consumer without 
being very close to him. 

Then haif at least of the machinery 
which makes the worker an undesirable 
neighbor is unnecessary, whether we con- 
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sider his needs or the consumer’s. From 
the point of view of the latter the other 
half of the machinery is being used in 
manufacturing abominable trash, or in 
making articles to take the place of others 
which were badly made and faded or fell 
to pieces or wore out before their time. 
From the point of view of the worker 
much of our modern machinery saves labor 
which it would be life and health and hap- 
piness for him to perform by hand. All 
the assistance he needs from machinery is 
a little power to take the place of his mus- 
cular energy and to save his strength and 
vitality for brain work. He wants a ma- 
chine which shall be his slave as he works 
out his designs into useful and beautiful 
articles, not a tyrant which he must “tend” 
all day long. A small machine is a much 
better slave than a big one. If the work- 
ers should spread themselves out over the 
country with their small machines this 
would not mean the sacrifice of any. real 
good in the present system. Improved 
methods of transmitting power are making 
it possible for each community to have 
a central power plant from which energy 
may be sent to run the seamstress’s sewing- 
machine, the carpenter’s lathe, the potter’s 
wheel, and the rug-maker’s loom. The 
present desire to simplify life and the 
present dissatisfaction with the flimsiness 
of the average factory-made article which 
create a demand for a smaller and better 
product combine with improved means for 
transportation, for communication, and 
for transmission of power to make it prac- 
ticable for small workshops to take the 
place of large factories and to make it 
possible for the producer of household 
stuff to become a desirable neighbor. 

The shops that are springing up all 
over the country in connection with tech- 
nical schools show the advantages of labor 
under good conditions. In addition to 
the students’ workrooms there is usually 
in connection with these schools a shop 
where men are employed to make fur- 
niture and other articles for the institu- 
tion. The demands of instruction make 
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it pos8ible to equip these shops with 
apparatus which would otherwise be too 
costly. Such places offer a man pleasant 
conditions for work, a stimulus to mental 
activity, and an opportunity to see the 
direct: results of his labor. I have in mind 
such a shop in connection with a technical 
school. There one day the girls of the 
cooking class served orange-ice and rolled 
wafers to the engineer and the carpenter. 
I felt sure that, good as the ice and wafers 
were, they tasted better to the carpenter 
because they were passed on a tray he had 
made, and to the engineer because he had 
made the tins on which the wafers were 
baked. There is a satisfaction in seeing 
the products of one’s labor in actual use. 

Another hopeful sign lies in the fact 
that illustrated magazines which are pub- 
lished in the interests of the Arts and 
Crafts movement and of household deco- 
ration are spreading knowledge of design 
and are making it desirable to hire work 
done by private carpenters. In the North- 
western University Settlement in Chicago 
there is good furniture, including a beau- 
tiful round table for the reading room, 
which was made in a small shop after 
designs furnished by one of the residents. 

It is not even enough, however, for the 
producer and consumer to come into con- 
tact. They must have the same interests. 
These common interests the manual train- 
ing schools are supplying. Such schools 
are training the children of the rich to 
work with their hands. At the same time 
they offer an education of more immediate 
practical value than was the purely cul- 
tural education of old, and are for this 
reason attracting the children of the poor 
who used to be put early to work. The 
young people who are to be the manual 
laborers of the future are getting their 
apprenticeship under conditions which 
give culture and general information. 
Thus the technical school tends to destroy 
the class distinction between brain-workers 
and hand-workers. 

There is encouragement also in the re- 
vival of the handicrafts. A few people 
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are making articles of household utility 
because they like the work. These people 
are living examples of joy in labor. The 
movement is important also because it 
tends to the establishment of democratic 
relations. Experience has shown that 
when a woman whose connections have 
been entirely with those who shared her 
ability to buy and to spend becomes seri- 
ously interested in some form of handi- 
work her whole manner of life changes. 
She is no longer free to participate in 
purposeless social functions. To her 
studio teas she is likely to welcome those 
who are working at her own or at similar 
crafts without reference to their social 
position. Thus gradually and naturally 
and without any sudden severing of rela- 
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tionships she passes from the. aristocracy 
of those who have to the aristocracy of 
those who do. It may be that in this 
way real sympathy between classes is to 
be restored. 

In spite of hopeful signs the great mass 
of those who produce our household stuff 
still work, under conditions which arrest 
bodily and mental development, shorten 
life, and crush out happiness. There is 
not enough encouragement in the present 
situation to lead to inactivity any one 
who is interested in the improvement of 
the producer’s conditions, but just enough 
to prevent complete discouragement and 
to suggest promising fields for future work 
in the interest of those who make what 
others use. 
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AQUATIC LIFE 


BY ALICE G. McCLOSKEY 


Cornell University Bureau of Nature Study. 


“The world isso full of anumber of things, 
I’m sure weshouldall beas happy askings.” 


HILDREN enjoy the study of live 
things. The life of a pond or 
brook is very much alive, and 
youngsters never fail to take an 
interest in everything that can 

be dragged out of one. ‘The aquatic 
creatures are such excellent subjects for 
observation that the making and stocking 
of an aquarium is carried on- in many 
homes and schools. 

Battery jars afford the cheapest, and, I 
believe, the best means: for keeping water 
forms indoors. The jars can be kept clean 
without much effort. Large glass aquaria 
are costly, and, unless well made, are likely 
to leak and cause no end of annoyance. 

One needs but little in the way of col- 


lecting materials to make a trip for the 

study of aquatic life successfully. A tin 

pail with perforated cover and a dip-net 

are essential. For the latter I have used 

my insect net, made according to Profes- 

sor Comstock’s directions, as follows: 
Materials required: 


1. A handle about three feet long; an 
old broom handle will do. 

2. <A piece of tin three inches wide, 
long enough to reach around the handle. 

3. <A piece of No. 3 galvanized wire, 
three feet six inches long. 

4. Qne-sixth yard of heavy sheeting. 

5. Three-fourths yard of cheesecloth. 

Bend the wire into a ring about a foot 
in diameter and bend back about three 
inches of each end of the wire so they may 
be inserted into a hole drilled into the end 
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of the handle. The piece of tin should 
be fastened around the end of the handle 
where the wire is inserted to hold it se- 
curely in place. If practicable a tinsmith 
should be called upon to help in bending 
the wire and fastening it to the handle. 
After this is done take the sheeting and 
fold it over the wire double, using only 
enough to fit around the wire without 
gathering; the object of this heavy cloth 
is to prevent the net from wearing out 
quickly. Make the cheesecloth into a bag 
with rounded bottom, and just wide 
enough to fit the facing of sheeting to 
which it should be sewed securely, and the 
net is finished. 

If you have never been on.a field trip 
with children, do not take more than four 
or five with you at first. A real live boy 
twelve or fourteen years of age will be of 
inestimable value. He is likely to find 
more things in a pond in half an hour 
than his mother or teacher would find in 
half a day. 

Last summer at Chautauqua I invited 


several boys to visit a pond with me. 
Thanks to their efforts my note-book shows 
a longer list of creatures than I have ever 
recorded from any other water area in 
one afternoon. The list I made is as 
follows: 

1. Pollywogs (frog and toad). 

2. <A crayfish, called crab, crawdaddy, 
or crawfish by the children. The small 
boy knows how to capture this little chap 
without gettig his fingers nipped, and will 
enjoy doing it. 

3. Dragon-fly larve. The nymph, or 
early stage in the life of the dragon-fly 
(snake-doctor, mosquito-hawk), is spent 
in the water. The transformation to the 
adult or winged stage is wonderful. The 
children should see it. 

4. The caddice worm in its strange 
dwelling that looks like a bundle of sticks 
This is the most interesting of 
all water insects. 

5. A water-scorpion. This strange 
creature has the appearance of a branched 
twig. 


or stones. 
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6. The water-boatmen and the back- . 
These - 


swimmers with their little- oars. 
insects afforded amusement for many a 
day. 

%. Water beetles. ~ 4 ae 

8. A salamander. The water stige of 
Diemyctilus viridescens, the little newt 
that 1s familiar to most young people. 

But many teachers-will say as they read 
the above list: “We do not know any of 
these water 
forms. If 
children ask ~ 
us what they 
are we shall 
not be able 
totell them.” 

I wish that 

we could 

convince all 

who are 

working with 

us that it is 

not nearly 

so important to know the 
names as to know the 
things. 

Of course names open 
the way to literature on 
the subjects, and this is of 
value. As soon, however, 
as you become interested 
in any of these little crea- 
tures, you will make an 
effort to learn what others 
have found out about them. 
At the present time there 
are many books published 
that are helpful in this 
kind of field study. 

When we have put the 
little water creatures into our aquaria, 
we must not forget that they need to be 
fed. Some of them will eat raw meat. 
This should be fastened to a cork when 
put into the water, so that it can be re- 
moved after a few hours. Water taken 
from a rain-barrel will probably contain 
mosquito larve and microscopic forms. 
An occasional piece of watercress just 
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as it is takem from the.stream is also a 

good. thing to put into the aquarium. 
We hope that. all of ‘our’ Chautauqua 
Junior Naturalists will be encauraged to 
study aquatic life this spring and summer. 
The response to the lessons that we have 
sent out along this line shows ’us that the 
subject appeals to the children. We regret 
to learn, however, that the young seekers 
after knowledge sometimes find their way 
beset with 
thorns, as the 
following let- 
ter willshow: 
Dear Uncle 

John: 
_ ‘The other 
day Harry 
Smith and I 
went to a 
pond to get 
some polly- 
wogs. We got a whole lot of them, 
arid started for home. Our feet 
’ was wet, and our close was wet, 
too. I had Harry take the polly- 
wogs over to*his house [wise 
Johnny!|. After supper I went 
over to change the water on them. 
I found Harry eating his supper 
and crying. I ast him what was 
the matter, and he said, “I got a 
lickin’.” This made me laugh so 
hard that I woke the baby. After 
he was through his supper, I said 
to Harry, “Come on out and 
play.” He said, “I can’t. I got 

to go right to bed.” 

Harry has troubles of his own. 

Yours truly, JOHNNY. 
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Many of us have lived among 
wild flowers all our lives without 
knowing them except at blossom- 
ing time. We have asked Chautauqua 
Junior Naturalists to make a special all- 
year-round study of hepaticas and jack-in- 
the-pulpit. We hope that parents and 
teachers will help them. 

In the illustration the fruit of jack-in- 
the-pulpit is shown. Are the berries the 
same color in June and August? How 
does this plant sow its seeds? 





THE RUSSIAN NOVEL AND THE ENGLISH 
-NOVEL: A COMPARISON 


BY ADELINE E. GROSS 


N his interesting volume, “The 

Development of the English 

i Novel,” Sidney Lanier observes 

that, at the very beginning, the 

latter announces itself as a vehicle 

of moral purpose. This suggests one of 

the fundamental distinctions between the 

Russian and the English novel, for the 

didactic element in the former, when it 

exists at all, is always inferred by the 
reader, not stated by the author. 

The assertion will scarcely be con- 
troverted that the Russian novel bears 
evidence of a freer handling of the brush 
in painting humanity than that used by 
the Anglo-Saxon novelist. The contrast 
of method is analogous to that between 
the bold canvases of Verestchagin’s battle 
scenes and war pictures by English paint- 


ers. The bold strokes in Russian fiction 


might be said to correspond to what is 
known in art as “brutal treatment” of the 


canvas. 

The realism of the Russian novel may 
be cited as an important distinction be- 
tween it and English fiction. The latter, 
in its most pronounced realistic treatment 
of character, events, and environment, dif- 
fers widely from that of Russian writers. 
In the multitude of Tolstoy’s life-like 
pictures his descriptions of some of the 
homes of Russia’s peasantry may be named 
as illustrative of Russian realism. Dark, 
fetid, smoke-stained, noisome with damp 
and uneleanliness and with the smell 
of sheepskin, their small and crowded 
quarters—in which there is often only 
the one apartment—appears before the 
reader in lifelike reality, as though he 
had been transported for the time being 
to Russian soil. To complete the picture, 
the occupants of the wretched izbis stand 
almost in propria personae before him, 
dirty, indolent, with an expression of hope- 
lessness and life-weariness stamped upon 
their features. 


Again, a word-painting by Gogol gives 
the effect of reality to a scene in “Dead 
Souls,” thus pictured : 


“At the foot of this elevation, and lying 
partly on the declivity itself, board cot- 
tages stood out darkly . - one could 
count two hundred of them. Nowhere 
among them was a growing tree, or a par- 
ticle of green ; there was nothing anywhere 
but the smooth boards. Far off, to one 
side, a pine forest darkled, monotonously 
blue. Even the weather seemed to accom- 
modate itself to the circumstances; it was 
neither clear nor cloudy, but of a kind 
of light gray hue such as is only encoun- 
tered in the uniforms of old soldiers in 
garrisons.” 


Where, even in Howells’ can be found 
such realistic description of environment ? 
One other quotation from Tolstoy, a scene 
in his story of “The Scorer,” by way of 
illustration of Russian realism: 


“The count cried, ‘Go on! took off his 
cap, waved it over his head, and whistled 
in post-boy fashion to the horses. As far 
as the eye could see stretched a monoto- 
nous, snow-covered plain, over which wound 
the yellowish, muddy ribbon of the road. 
The bright sunlight, dancing, glistened on 
the melting snow—which was covered with 
a thin crust of transparent ice—and pleas- 
antly warmed the face and back. 

“The steam arose from the sweaty 
horses. The bells jingled.. A peasant with 
a creaky sledge, heavily loaded, turned 
out into the slushy snow, twitching his 
hempen reins and tramping with his well- 
soaked sabots. A stout, handsome peasant 
woman, with a child wrapped in a sheep- 
skin on her lap, who was seated on another 
load, used the ends of her reins to whip 
up a white, mangy-tailed old nag.” 

One almost breathes the atmosphere 
of such a vividly depicted scene. 

For intensity of realism nothing can 
exceed Dostoyevsky’s description of “The 
Banya” (“The Bath”) in the volume, 
“Recollections of a Dead House.” Of its 
Gehenna-like horror, Turgenieff says, “It 
is really worthy of Dante.” 
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In characterization the Russian novelist 
enters less into minutiae of detail than the 
Anglo-Saxon word-painter of portraits. 
He is more of an impressionist, indicating 
by a few broad strokes the personality of 
the man or woman he would introduce to 
his readers, and leaving to them the com- 
pletion of the portrait by inference. Illus- 
trative of this is the picture of “Anna 
Karénina.” Tolstoy does not tell us that 
she is impulsive, restless, impatient of 
restraint, exacting, suspicious, endowed 
with a warm, affectionate nature, any more 
than of the horrid details of her horrible 
death, yet the reader makes of the outlines 
of her character, as drawn by the novelist, 
just such a woman. 

George Eliot’s characterization of her 
heroes and heroines is given with finer 
details. We meet Romola in so many 
well-defined attitudes of life that they 
serve as a stage for an introduction and 
knowledge of her personality, while the 
character of Tito is depicted with an atten- 
tion to the particulars of its development 
that gradually brings one to a knowl- 
edge of his faithlessness. What familiarity 
with philosophic truth and human nature 
is manifested by the author when she 
writes of him:—“Tito was experiencing 
that inexorable law of human souls, that 
we prepare ourselves for sudden deeds by 
the reiterated choice of good or evil, that 
gradually determines character.” 

A certain wide outlook upon the world 
and its affairs, characteristic of Russian 
letters, accords with what the biographer 
of Sonya Kovalevsky writes of St. Peters- 
burg and its cultivated people. Removal 
to that city placed Sonya (she tells us) 
“as the center of an intellectual circle such 
as could hardly be found elsewhere—a 
circle alert and wideawake—mentally, so 
to speak, on the qui vive.” She adds: 
“Enlightened and liberal-minded Russians 
are, it is generally agreed, far more many- 
sided, freer from prejudice, and broader 
in their views than any other nation. This 
was the experience not only of Sonya, but 
of “all who have moved in such eircles. 
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They are in the van of advanced thought 
in Europe, and are ever the first to discover 
the dawn of fresh light. They are also 
more enthusiastic, and have a greater faith 
in ideals than the educated thinkers of 
other nations.” 

The teachings of the Greek Church are 
said to foster feelings of compassion for 
others to a greater extent than those of 
any other religion. One frequently finds 
exemplification of this trait in Russian 
fiction, which confirms the claim of a 
Russian writer that sympathy has found 
therein its most beautiful expression. 

Applicable to this view are the exhi- 
bitions of sympathy in Tolstoy’s “The 
Resurrection.” ‘The picture of the exiled 
heroine making tea for her companions at 
the resting place of the convicts in Siberia, 
and the tender attention to cases of suffer- 
ing or destitution among the latter from 
the better-conditioned exiles who share 
with them the apartment, suggests a 
feeling of tender commiseration and an 
attempt at home comfort amidst the 
wretched surroundings that is full of 
pathos. 

Most beautiful is the instance of sym- 
pathetic affection in Dostoyevsky’s “Poor 
Folk,” where the old lover, so tender and 
true, moved by the absence of home com- 
fort in the life of the woman he loves, 
denies himself almost necessary articles of 
food and clothing that he may purchase 
something wherewith to beautify her deso- 
late life. But nowhere in literature can 
I recall a more touching exhibition of 
sympathy—which one has well named “the 
supreme flower of civilization”—than 
where, in Dostoyevsky’s masterpiece, 
“Crime and Punishment,” the tender, gen- 
tle Sonya parts with woman’s most prec- 
ious possession that she may buy bread 
for her starving stepmother and children, 
whose sufferings have wrung her loving 
heart. 

One is inclined to believe that Russians 
love each other as Russians, more than 
Englishmen each other as such. The latter 
are more isolated in their self-centered 
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characteristics, and the bond of fellowship 
is more apparent between the former as 
compatriots in their fiction than in that 
of the English. The direction of the 
Apostle Paul to his Christian brethren in 
Rome, that they “salute each other with 
a holy kiss,” has following when Russians 
meet—barring the qualifying adjective— 
and the custom of the Russian would 
seem to indicate warmer feeling for his 
countrymen than that of the Anglo-Saxon. 

While love for native land is part of 
the very fiber of the English nature, a fact 
manifest in the pages of English fiction, 
in Russian novels the home sentiment is 
more apparent. “Would you intimate,” 
you ask, “that Russian fiction pictures 9 
warmer love in the Russian for his country 
than that of an Englishman in English 
story?” That would perhaps be venture- 
some with Robert Browning’s lines in 
mind, when, absent from England, he 
thus pens his yearning for his beloved 
land: 


“O, to be in England, now that April’s 

there, 

And whoever wakes in England, sees 
some morning unaware, 

That the lowest boughs and the brush- 
wood sheaf 

Round the elm tree bole are in tiny leaf, 

While the chaffinch sings on the orchard 
bough, 

In England now.” 


Yet, when we remember that the Slav is 
not so much of a cosmopolitan as the 
Anglo-Saxon, and call to mind also the 
insignificance of Russian colonization com- 
pared to that of the English, we find 
reason for the fact that intensity of love 
of home has expression in a less marked 
degree in the literature of the latter, than 
in the pages of the Russian novel. There, 
the samovar always steams, the ikon is 
rarely invisible, and the four or six meals 
a day in a well-to-do Russian family, like- 
wise typical of Russian home life, are gen- 
erally more or less in evidence. 

Nor, in making the comparison between 
English and Russian love of home as de- 
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picted in the fiction of the respective 
nationalities, are Dickens’s genial sketches 
of English domesticities forgotten. His 
novels, however, present us with idealiza- 
tions of home within a limited range of 
vision, that of the lower middle class as 
a general thing. They are akin to the 
praise of the poet Cowper’s English tea- 
tables by the glowing parlor grate, where 
is brewed the .beverage whose praise he 
sings as one “that cheers but not inebri- 
ates.” But these can scarcely be regarded 
as types of English home life. 

Love of country is the outgrowth of love 
of home, and while the literatures of Eng- 
land and Russia testify to the warm love 
the people of each country bear for both, 
there exists, nevertheless, a distinction be- 
tween the love of an Englishman for his 
native land and that entertained by the 
Russian. The English novelist presents 
the Anglo-Saxon home-maker assuming 
the duty of defense of his country with 
intrepidity, but with no feeling of anxiety 
concerning her. The battlefield to which 
he deports his Tommy Atkins will, he 
takes it for granted, be a glorious one for 
his nation—for England never forgets 
Waterloo—and, in relation to his country’s 
future, his views are optimistic. 

The Russian novelist, on’ the contrary, 
manifests a certain apprehensiveness, not 
perhaps a foreboding, but an intense anx- 
iety for his country’s future. The specter 
of Nihilism will not down, and the church- 
supported aristocracy of the government, 
the, prisons of Siberia, the dreariness and 
vastness of the latter in area—one-ninth 
the earth’s surface—the wide expanse of 
steppes, monotonously white so much of 
the year with their covering of snow, and 
the recollection of extensive districts where 
gaunt famine often walks hand in hand 
with pestilence—all these conspire to give 
a dreary outlook to the word-painter of 
Russian national life, and to make pessi- 
mistic his view of its many-sided character. 

Even the humorous author of “Dead 
Souls” gives voice to a questioning mood 
as to the future of his native land, under 
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the semblance of the soliloquy of the driver 
of a troika flying across the white vastness 
of the steppes under the starlit sky of a 
winter night, as the following words cut 
the air: 


“Ah, the troika, the bird troika, who in- 
vented thee? Is it not thus, like the bold 
troika thou art dashing along, Russia? 
Russia, whither art thou dashing? Reply! 
She replies not. The bells merge in a 
wondrous sound, the shattered air becomes 
a tempest, and emits thunders; she flies 
past everything on earth; and other peo- 
ples and other kingdoms gaze askance as 
they turn aside, and make way for her.” 


The English novel, on the whole, pre- 
sents us with higher types of woman than 
Russian fiction, although in the latter are 
instances of womanly devotion to coun- 


try nowhere to be excelled. Russian Nihil- 


ism furnishes examples of courage and 


sublime self-abnegation among women 
that entitle them to a place as patriots 
by the side of Madame Roland and Char- 
lotte Corday, and to take rank with the 
heroes who have given glory to the pages 
of Russian history. “Women raised by 
noble feeling to the scorn of death are 
found elsewhere than in Russia,” writes 
a Frenchman in reference to some of 
Turgenieff’s heroines, “what is more rare 
and almost impossible to find, however, 
are those fanatical those re- 
nunciations worthy of the primitive days 
of the church, which characterize the 
conduct of some of the class named.” 
The reader of the great master’s novels 
ean recall by way of example of Russian 
woman patriots, the Nihilist woman Mash- 
urina, a copy from life, in “Virgin Soil,” 
Marian in the same novel, Elena in “On 
the Eve,” with other instances from the 
pages of Russian story. Yet, not- 
withstanding the gladly acknowledged 
frequent presence of traits that are noble, 
in the heroines of Russian stories—often 
studies from real life—there is, from the 
point of view of an Anglo-Saxon reader, a 
laxity of moral fiber in its women, indicated 
by a certain disregard of the conventional- 


sacrifices, 
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ities of life, which, in itself, perhaps, not 
necessarily reprehensible, implies, never- 
theless, a departure from the high ideal 
that one who was past master in the knowl- 
edge of humanity’s varying phases, estab- 
lishes in the assertion that “Cesar’s wife 
should be above suspicion.” 

The open, unabashed course in evil of 
some of the women in Russian novels has 
few, if any, parallels in the English novel. 
In the latter, its heroines often sin, but 
with their sin we learn in nearly all cases 
of their repentance, their remorse being 
seldom unaccompanied by contrition,—for 
the terms are not identical,—English fic- 
tion thus fulfilling its mission as a vehicle 
of moral teaching. George Eliotmakes plain 
the repentance of Gwendolen Harleth, and 
Dickens gives us a picture of contrition in 
Lady Dedlock not easily forgotten. Nor 
can one believe that ere her life of sin 
closed, Beatrice Esmond was unvisited by 
longings for better things. In the pages 
of the Russian novel, on the contrary, the 
feature of repentance in connection with 
the heroine whose conduct would seem to 
require it, receives but little attention, 
often leading the reader to gravely doubt 
its existence. Even the reformed heroine 
in “The Resurrection” can scarcely be 
looked upon as a deeply penitent Mag- 
dalene, the contrition of the man who be- 
trayed her being much more in evidence 
than hers. : 

The pessimism of Russian fiction is 
everywhere acknowledged as one of its 
prominent characteristics. The somber 
outlook upon national affairs by the tzar’s 
educated subjects has been mentioned. 
This trend of thought is emphasized by 
the introspective character of the Russian 
mind, gloomy sociological conditions, and 
certain features of political environment. 
Without quoting from their works in proof 
of this pessimism, allusion to a few of 
the masterpieces of Russian fiction will 
recall the despondency of some of their 
pages: In “Fathers and Sons,” “On 
the Eve,” “Smoke,” “Virgin Soil,” by 
Turgenieff ; in “The Resurrection,” “Anna 
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Karénina,” and some of the sketches, auto- 
biographical and narrative, by Tolstoy ; in 
“Poor Folk,” and “Crime and Punish- 
ment,” by Dostoyevsky, and other writings 
that may come to mind, this mental: fea- 
ture of Russian authors imparts to their 
work an influence that is somewhat de- 
pressing in its nature. 

In a statistical report of the average 
number of suicides in the different coun- 
tries of Europe, one would naturally look 
for a larger percentage of deaths under 
that head, among a population with so 
little that is cheerful in their survey of 
life, than in countries where such condi- 
tions do not prevail. This, however, is not 
the report, the rate of suicidal mortality 
being less in Russia than in any other 
European nation. 

To the difference between the realism 
of English and Russian fiction, reference 
has already been made without an attempt 
to define it—which it is difficult to do. 
Marion Crawford observes that, “While 
Cesar commended his legionaries to strike 
at the face of humanity, the novelist’s 
master bids him strike at the heart.” With 
Anglo-Saxon, French, and _ Russian 
writers, whom Crawford names as the nov- 
elists of the present. day, the aim is one, 
and their master the same. Yet, if we 
accept the definition of genius as “the 
power to seize and give expression through 
intense sympathy and vivid imagination 
to emotions and experiences common to 
all humanity,” then it is evident that a 
difference must exist in the presentation 
of those experiences as an effect of indi- 
vidual points of view. It is the artist’s 
individuality, indeed his personality which 
colors all his work inevitably. This is 
his very art itself. Of course this is the 
same whatever may be the nationality of 
the artist. 

In furtherance of this thought we have 
the following from an English writer, 
George Gissing, who tells us that, “As 
soon as a writer sits down to construct a 
narrative, to imagine human beings, or 
adapt those he knows to changed circum- 
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stances, he enters a world distinct from the 
actual, and, call himself what he may, he 
obeys certain laws, certain conventions, 
without which the art of fiction could not 
exist. Be he a true artist, he gives us pic- 
tures which represent his own favorite way 
of looking at life; each is the world in 
little and the world as he prefers it. So 
that, where execution may be rightly criti- 
cized from the common point of view, a 
master’s general conception of the human 
tragedy or comedy must be accepted as 
that without which his work could not take 
form.” 

Not only personal, but national charac- 
teristics are factors in producing an 
author’s style. Thus, the realism of the 
<nglish writer is modified by Anglo-Saxon 
views and reticence on certain phases of 
human experiences, while the Russian nov- 
elist gives freer rein to his imaginative 
faculties, and has less reserve in literary 
expression. Behind the latter does not lie 
the restraining influence of hundreds of 
years of thought and religious activities, 
as is the case with English writers. Then 
there is the fact that it is not so very many 
centuries since the Mongols invaded Rus- 
sia, and, intermarrying with her inhab- 
itants, gave a Mongolian character to her 
institutions and populations, a population 
in point of civilization far behind the 
Anglo-Saxons of that period. The per- 
manency of the impress of the wild hordes 
of the East upon Russia is suggested by 
the proverb, “Scratch a Russian, and you 
catch a Tatar.” Heredity tells in nations 
as in individuals, and evidence of freedom 
in thought, word, and action in the bar- 
barian, lingers in the characteristic config- 
uration of the mental and moral features 
of the Russian of today. Hence, the real- 
ism of Russian fiction deals with certain 
conditions of the material side of life 
without regard to the reader’s idea of 
the propriety of any reticence in their 


expression. 

Of George Eliot one writes—and I ven- 
ture the quotation as an exposition of 
English realism in the majority of cases 
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where it finds place in English letters: 
“She touched the darker parts of life and 


passion, but she touched them with clean 


hands and a pure mind and with that 
spirit of philosophic truth that can touch 
pitch and not be defiled.” Again of her it 
is written: “In almost all her heroines 
she paints the gradual evolution of a soul 
by the ennobling influence of a higher 
mind and a religious life,” and further, 
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“She shows what a man may be, in terms 
of what he is.” 

In the contrast of their respective forms 
of realism lie the salient points of dif- 
ferentiation between the schools of liter- 
ary art. The question is apposite, and 
capable of answer without bias of pre- 
conceived opinion—Which is the greater 
artist, the Russian novelist or the English 
novelist ? 


Stories of Heroic Living 


SISTER HELEN 


Prize story for this month. 


Y sister Helen was the second, I 
the eldest, of a family of seven 
children. Father was a farmer in 
one of the middle states, consid- 
ered well-to-do. We had a com- 

fortable home until just before the Civil 
War broke out, when he was striken with 
a disease of the eyes that left him virtually 
blind. Oculists, eye-doctors, and quacks 
soon absorbed our ready money, the farm 
was mortgaged. It would make my story 
too long to recount the series of misfor- 
tunes that reduced us from comparative 
wealth to actual poverty. 

With tearful eyes and heavy hearts we 
turned our backs on the old home and our 
faces to the setting sun. Helen was fifteen, 
and I seventeen at that time. There were 
five little ones younger than ourselves, a 
mother with broken health and shattered 
nerves, a father whose eyes admitted but 
a glimmer of light and were most of the 
time very painful. 

It was a pitifully helpless family that 
arrived at our destination, a small, new, 
Western town, one day early in June, 1860. 

I took a school, and here my story of 
sister Helen begins. While I helped earn 
the living for the family she became its 


mainstay at home. She did the house- 
work, nursed mother, encouraged father, 
and scolded or coddled the children as 
they deserved. 

About this the homestead law 
passed, and father took a claim. Years 
went by, I married, the younger children 
grew up and married or went out into the 
world to find for themselves ; all but Helen 
and the youngest boy. All this time sister 
Helen’s burden grew heavier rather than 
lighter. 

Father and mother were never the same 
after being transplanted to the West. 
Father’s courage was spent, he became pre- 
maturely old, though after his money was 
gone and he ceased to be the prey to pre- 
tenders to oculistic skill he partially recov- 
ered his sight so that for several years 
before he died he could see to read and 
write. But he never lost the helpless ways 
that had become habitual to him during 
the period of his blindness. For twenty- 
five years Helen shaved him, combed his 
hair, to say nothing of brushing his clothes 
and arranging them after he had put 
them on. 

Twenty years before she died, in return- 
ing from visiting a neighbor, mother 


time 
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slipped on the icy walk—for it was winter 
—and fell, dislocating her hip. Fortu- 
nately she was near home, and Helen, who 
was watching for her, witnessed the acci- 
dent and hastened to her relief. 

My father and brother were away. To 
lift mother and carry her to the house 
unaided was impossible. It was too cold 
to leave her and go for help. Helen 
brought a strong, soft comfortable, laid it 
on the ground, lifted her on it, and drew 
her with great care and patience to the 
house. When she laid her on the bed 
mother had fainted, and Helen was nearly 
exhausted. From that time on mother 
never walked except to hobble about the 
house with the aid of @ erutch, and much 
of her subsequent life was spent in bed 
or chair. 

About five years after mother’s accident 
father went out one evening to help about 
the chores. My brother; coming with his 
team from the field, saw him fall. Leav- 
ing his horses, he ran to father’s assistance, 
calling to Helen. She was on the spot 
almost as soon as her brother. She lifted 
father’s head on her lap, and he breathed 
his last, whispering, “I am tired.” The 
brother and sister carried him to the house, 
and then Helen’s courage and fortitude 
eame the nearest to failing of any time 
through all her unselfish life. 

For two years after father died Helen 
was almost a physical wreck, but she never 
gave up. She cared for mother as few 
aged women are ever cared for. No trained 


OUR LADY 


—)AME CANFIELD was vaguely 
understood to be a relic of past 
magnificence. There was no fur- 
ther proof of this than a brocaded 
gown of faded elegance, in which 

she sometimes appeared on state occasions, 
and just a general impression that things 
had not always been thus. Her fellow- 
workers in the soap factory felt that there 
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nurse would have exercised the patience 
that she did. 

For fifteen years she stood between 
mother and death, and held him back. 
Mother often said that without Helen she 
could not live a month. 

In the meantime my youngest brother 
married. His wife was a good little 
woman, but six boys followed each other 
into the tiny gray house with a not very 
long interval between. Helen took up the 
burden of helping to rear them, uncom- 
plainingly, though she said, laughingly, 
that she did not always rejoice that a man 
was born into the world, and the worst 
of it was he wasn’t a man. 

When, after mother’s death, we tried to 
persuade Helen to leave the farm and live 
with us who had more luxurious homes 
and grown-up families, she refused. 

Our brother’s wife, she said, had borne 
the burden and discomfort of living with, 
and, so far as she was able, caring for our 
invalid mother, and she would not leave 
her alone to rear her little children. So, 
at an age when, if she had married, her 
children would have been grown up, she 
voluntarily assumed one-half the care and 
responsibility of a young family. 

As a neighbor Helen was all that a good 
woman should be. She gave as the Lord 
prospered her, and if I have told this simple 
story of an unselfish life one-half as well 
as she lived it, I am sure it will be found 
worthy of a place in the records of time. 

R. A. C. 


OF LABELS 


was a difference between them, though 
they could not have said what it was. This 
grandeur, beyond the knowledge that she 
had once been housekeeper to a “great 
family,” was felt to be a visionary kind 
of splendor. 

At her age there was little left to indi- 
cate that Dame Canfield had ever been 
either luxurious or imposing. To conceive 
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a somewhat rotund shrub, losing its leaves 
on a windy autumnal day, was to fancy 
this old woman, totiering up a street, 
happy in the belief that she could stoop 
and gather up the things she was losing 
on her return trip. She would be trying 
to remember—a loose string to her cap, 
the cap itself, several hairpins, and other 
articles. She would look for them. And, 
in the winter, her duck-like splash of a 
walk had to become a creep, and she lost 
her mittens. 

For she must go out. Oh, yes! They 
needed her at the soap factory. To be sure 
they did need her, though not in the ca- 
pacity which she supposed herself filling. 
For, though her rheumatic old hands 
would scarcely serve her for two hundred 
labels a day, the whole office force regarded 
her as an antidote for despondency, to 
be taken always with deep draughts of 
laughter. 

Were it not for local tradition you would 
never guess at what was hinted—that, 
along with the great family, the days of 
the brocade gown, and the other splendors, 
there was the usual “right one,” who had 
to be refused in order to provide for a 
brood of ravenous youngsters, to whom she 


was elder sister. Yet surely these, now 
having grown up and married well, can 
not be blamed for not caring to have this 
dazed old creature about the town house, 
to be known as “maiden aunt”! It is also, 
if possible, still more pardonable to Dame 
Canfield that she prefers rheumatic toil 
in the soap factory, and the best living she 
can make by herself, to a prison cell high 
up in the cold town house. You’ would 
never guess these things, I say, from the 
old woman’s face, never seen without a 
smile unless it be that one is just dawning 
through the general mistiness of her coun- 
tenance. It has the drollery of a leer, that 
suggests infinite humor, though, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it takes her the better part 
of a week to analyze a witticism. 

And as for the old days—those of the 
grand house, the lover, and brocade gown 
—she laughs and leers. What else, pray, 
can a body do? 

In spite of her levity, does she not sug- 
gest the lioness, springing gallantly to 
beat the wolf back from the den and from 
the quarreling cubs, not her own? And, 
now that her teeth are gone, and the claws 
dull, let her withdraw into solitudes, in 
silent majesty to die. J.L. P. 


AN UNCONSCIOUS HERO 


JHIS eighteen-year-old boy was 
reared amid the most fortunate 
surroundings. Blest with loving 
and indulgent parents who were 
amply able to gratify all his 
wishes, he spent a joyous boyhood. 

He was graduated from the high school 
with honors, and though the youngest 
pupil in his class was universally acknowl- 
edged the brightest. His chosen career 
was that of law, and he left for college fol- 
lowed by the best wishes of all who knew 
him. 





A year passed. The boy’s college record 
was as bright as his school career had been. 
He returned home joyfully for his holi- 


days, little dreaming that his college days 
were ended. His father’s eyesight failed, 
so James was obliged to remain at home 
and take upon his young shoulders the 
duties for which his father was, for the 
time being, incapacitated. 

His days were spent stooping over heavy 
ledgers, but midnight found him poring 
with dogged perseverance over his beloved 
law books. The father’s eyesight was 
saved, and he returned to his work. It 
seemed that the boy’s faithful discharge 
of duty was to be rewarded and the way 
cleared for the realization of his hopes. 
But no. Before he could leave home his 
mother’s health failed. Nervous prostra- 


























tion and partial paralysis filled her fam- 
ily with fear lest she might lose her 
reason. : 

In the little town it was impossible to 
secure help, so James, without a word of 
complaint, gave up forever his cherished 
plans. Tenderly as a mother would care 
for her babe he watches over his mother. 
Unaided he fills the place a daughter 
might take in the home, doing all things 
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necessary to make home homelike for his 
father, mother; and little sister, at the 
same time nursing with infinite tenderness 
the invalid mother. 

Does my hero regret his college days 
and his unfulfilled career? Does he when 
alone have ‘visions of what might have 
been? If he does no one knows it, for he 
performs his duty cheerfully, manfully, 
and unassumingly. M. D. 


THE STORY OF PETER RAPP 


N the year 1894 there lived in a 
suburb of Cincinnati a respectable 
family by the name of Rapp, con- 
sisting of father, mother, and a 
son called Peter. They were of 
rerman extraction, and had known better 

days. The father had been a sturdy handi- 

craftsman in his day, and the mother a 

stirring hausfrau, but they had fallen on 

evil days, and Peter was then the mainstay 
of the household. The parents were not 
only old, but exceedingly infirm, the father 
being confined to his bed, and helpless 
with rheumatism, while the mother toiled 
painfully over the daily, needful tasks of 
the small household; they were sturdy, 
self-respecting folk, who scorned to ask 
for any assistance that their son was un- 
able to give them, and what he gave he 
gave with his whole soul in the work. 
Peter toiled early and late. He was up 
long before day in the winter mornings 
in order to get his simple breakfast and 
to do all in his power to aid his mother 
before starting off to his work. He was 
employed by a street car company, whose 
starting point was four and a half miles 
from his home, and in order to save car 
fare he walked this distance every morning 
and evening, nine miles in all, as the rules 
of the company prohibited its employees 
to ride free when off duty. His work com- 
menced:at half past six in the morning, 
and. from that time until half past nine at 
night—fifteen hours—he was continuously 





on duty, interrupting it only to eat a hur- 
ried cold luncheon which he had brought 
from home. 

The winter of 1894 was a bitter one, 
and he suffered severely with the cold, but 
he suffered in silence. His wages were 
small, and it took all to pay for room rent, 
fuel, provisions, and the necessities of two 
infirm old people. Nothing was left for 
himself. He had no overcoat, no sufficient 
covering for his feet, day after day he 
went all day long with cold, wet feet, and 
shivered in the cold winds. 

It was easy to foresee what would hap- 
pen. One morning toward the end of the 
year, after a sleepless nigit, he got up 
half blind and dizzy, with a choking pain 
in his throat and chest. He staggered 
about his household duties without a mur- 
mur, and carefully closed the door after 
him as he stole noiselessly out into the 
bitter air of the dark, icy street for the 
last time. 

How he got over those four and a half 
miles, with what suffering, with what 
heroic determination, there was none to 
see, but he reached the terminus, and 
reached it on time. He tried to enter his 
car, but staggered and would have fallen 
had not some one caught him. He strug- 
gled to make another effort, crying out 
wildly that he must go or he would lose 
his place. Not until after his car had 
gone, with another hand to guide it, did 
he cease to struggle. 
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When the ambulance that had been 
hurriedly called came to take him to the 
hospital he was in a high fever, raving 
wildly of his mother. From the words let 
fall in his delirium the pitying doctors 
and nurses learned something of his case, 
inquiries were made for his parents, and 
some one sent to relieve their wants and 
tell them about their son. It was then 
learned from the heartbroken mother that 
he had given her for two months every 
dollar that he earned, making light of his 
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own needs, and retaining not one cent for 
his own use. 

Every care that money could give, every 
alleviation that science could devise, he 
received at the hospital, but they came too 
late. Insufficient food, scanty clothing, 
and cruel exposure had done their work 
effectively, and with the coming of the 
new year the soul of Peter Rapp, hero 
and martyr at the age of twenty-six, had 
returned to the God who gave it. 

’ ¥. 


A CHEERFUL HERO 


E is only an ordinary ash-man, and 
yet to me he seems a hero, more 
especially as his life lacks the 
incentive which comes from pub- 
lic appreciation and applause. 

The marked trait of the man is his cheer- 
fulness, which is apparent no matter what 
the condition of affairs may be. 

He first came to our house on winter 
days when heater fires caused many ashes, 
and, as mother was unable to lift the boxes 
to the pavement for emptying, he crawled 
in the cellar window and lifted them out 
with hearty, cheerful good-will. Coming 
as he did week by week, mother came to 
look for him, and depended on his willing 
aid with the ashes. It was through this 
simple “lend a hand” spirit that we found 
out his history. 

He is the father of three boys, one of 
whom is blind, and, as his wife died four 
years ago, he has been both mother and 
father to his children. He often starts 
out early in the morning and attends to 
heater fires for people in the neighborhood, 


and then returning. home gets breakfast 
for the boys and sees them off to school. 
After hauling ashes some entire days, and 
doing all kinds of odd jobs as occasion 
offers by which he can make a living, he 
goes home at night to his boys and does 
the housework, looks after. their food and 
clothing, and finds time to amuse the boy 
deprived of sight. 

As spring comes and the labor of haul- 
ing ashes becomes less, a cheerful voice is 
heard calling through the alley, “Water- 
cress! Watercress! Nice fresh watercress ! 
Here’s your catnip for the little kitty-cat !” 

It is the same man—when work becomes 
slack in one direction he takes it up in 
another. All is done with a steady good 
humor and cheerfulness, keeping himself 
meanwhile from the many temptations to 
drink and forget the monotony of such a 
life. The blind boy has now been placed 
in an asylum, and the others are growing 
up, we hope, into an appreciation of the 
self-sacrifice and devotion of the man who 


A.E.C. 


is known as only the ash-man. 
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CHICAGO AS AN IMPROVEMENT CENTER 


Chicago is at present the center of a vigorous 
and extensive improvement movement. Individ- 
uals, neighborhood clubs, federations, and other 
organizations are actively following up local 
needs. The League of Cook County Clubs de- 
voted a recent meeting to the work of the 
American League for Civic Improvement and 
the local improvement societies, supplemented 
by a statement of the philosophy of the im- 
provement movement by Professor Oscar L. 
Triggs, of the University of Chicago, and a 
picture story of “Some Practical Beginnings” 
by the field secretary of the American League 
for Civic Improvement. The Chicago Woman’s 
Club, influential and representative of all sec- 
tions of the city, has formed a neighborhood 
center committee with Mrs. Frank Asbury John- 
son, one of the founders of the successful South 
Park Improvement Association, as chairman. 
Its two objects are improved physical conditions 
and school extension. These “can be promoted 
by the formation of neighborhood centers 
throughout the city, using the schoolhouse of 
each locality as the rallying point, and adapting 
the work to the needs of that particular dis- 
trict.” The educational section of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club, through a special committee, is 
endeavoring to do a “model” work in one of the 
downtown school districts, beautifying the 
school grounds and enlisting the children in 
a neighborhood improvement effort. The 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the American Park and 
Outdoor Art Association is also devoting its 
attention at present to the beautifying of school 
grounds, and the Permanent Vacation School 
Committee of the Chicago women’s clubs 
plans to make gardening a feature of the 
summer’s work. 
Club has devoted two of its sessions to improve- 
ment activities, and, in common with other 
prominent Chicago clubs, is asking the American 
League for Civic Improvement for programs, 
and giving cordial welcome to the “Civic Prog- 
ress Round Table” in THE CHAUTAUQUAN. The 
Youth’s Companion and the Chautauqua Press 
are codperating with the American League for 
Civic Improvement in furnishing literature for 
wide distribution to the public school principals 
and more than three hundred live organizations 
in Cook county. The Youth’s Companion has 
offered through the state superintendent of in- 
struction to give sets of six historical pictures 


The South Side Woman’s — 





to the five hundred public schools in Illinois 
showing the greatest interest in the planting of 
trees, shrubbery, and vines, and in other ways 
improving the grounds. The South Park Im- 
provement Association is advocating a new 
suburban railroad station; the public improve- 
ment committee of the Irving Park Woman’s 
Club is agitating the preservation of a natural 
park, and the Morgan Park Improvement So- 
ciety has taken the lead in forming a United 
Ridge Improvement Society and securing local 
leagues in a half-dozen adjoining communities 
along the Rock Island suburban line. 
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“The most trivial question acquires dignity 
when it touches the well-being or rouses the 
passions of many millions.”—James Russel!. 
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TO CLEAN UP THE ISTHMUS 


According to the Washington correspondent 
of the Chicago Record-Herald, the first thing 
the United States will do in the building of the 
Panama Canal is to “clean up the isthmus.” It 
will be necessary for the United States to do 
there what it did in Havana and Santiago— 
banish yellow fever and make the place inhab- 
itable for white men. The towns at either end 
of the route will be thoroughly cleaned, sewered, 
and provided with waterworks. ‘Everything 
inhabited by human beings will be disinfected 
and whitewashed. The hospitals will be re- 
stocked and renovated. Yankee doctors and 
Yankee methods will be installed, and the deadly 
climatic effects reduced to a minimum.” 
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AN EMERGENCY HOSPITAL CAR 


The Erie Railroad Company has recently 
converted a combination baggage and smoking 
car into a hospital, for use in case of wrecks in 
which anybody is injured. Six single cots, with 
woven-wire springs and hair mattresses, have 
been placed in the large compartment, and the 
baggage-room has been fitted up with an oper- 
ating table and the necessary sterilizing ap- 
paratus. The company has in course of con- 
struction a specially designed hospital car, 
which, when completed, will be substituted for 
the temporary ambulance now in use. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BOY 


One of the significant tendencies of modern 
educational and philanthropic methods is the 
development of the study of child psychology. 
In a number of books recently published (not- 
able among which are “The Boy Problem,” by 
William B. Forbush; “Constructive and Preven- 
tive Philanthropy,” by Joseph Lee, and “The 
Religion of Boys,” in Association Boys, by 
Luther Gulick, director physical training for the 
public schools bf New York) not only are the 
different stages of the boy’s life analyzed, but 
the methods of education and correction best 
suited to each period are discussed. This sub- 
ject was treated comprehensively by Professor 
Henry W. Thurston, of the Chicago Normal 
School, in a paper recently read before the 
Chicago Boys’ Conference meeting at the Gad’s 
Hill Social Settlement. 
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“Worthy evidences of civic pride are public 
buildings, sculpture, and monuments; not only 
independently beautiful, but effectively 
grouped, as has been attempted in Washington, 
and is being more systematically undertaken 
by the present commission.”— Professor Charles 
Zueblin. 
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A LEAGUE THAT DOES THINGS. 


The influence and progress of the St. Louis 
Civic Improvement League affords continual 
encouragement to other communities to go and 
do likewise. Not the least important achieve- 
ment appears in the check given to that fatal 
habit of citizens speaking disparagingly of 
their own home city when visiting other centers. 
We have. given considerable space already in 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN to the work of this league, 
but current developments warrant further men- 
tion. 

The first annual report of the president, just 
issued, gives some interesting facts about the 
league. 

Organized about sixteen months ago with one 
hundred members, the league has today nearly 
two thousand members. This is the résult of a 
good record for work accomplished. 

The league first used its influence toward 
having a bill passed by the city authorities 
removing the Exposition building from a public 
park in order that the new Carnegie Library 
might he placed there. 

St. Louis had no free public baths. The 
Civie Improvement League built three in con- 
junction with playgrounds, and gave 14,665 
poor children baths during last summer. The 
baths proved so popular that the city itseif 
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will build five in a very short time, thirty thou- 
sand dollars now being available. 

The bill-board problem has been solved to 
this extent: The league has succeeded in 
having the present ordinances lived up to when- 
ever new boards were erected, and in having 
many old bill-boards rebuilt. A more effective 
ordinance is being worked for by the league. 

The street railway company after several 
conferences with the league’s committee has 
adopted the grooved V-shaped rail for all paved 
streets, and they will be put down just as fast 
as new equipment is needed. 

A grand boulevard and park system is being 
planned for St. Louis. The president of the 
Civic Improvement League was made chairman 
of the commission by the mayor in appreciation 
of the good work the league is doing. This 
commission is about ready to report, and from 
present indications several hundred miles of 
new boulevards and streets will be built in the 
near future. 

The league was an active factor in the “keep 
our city clean” movement last summer, and 
distributed many thousand Bulletins giving all 
the city ordinances relating to that subject for 
the information of citizens ignorant of their 
own personal responsibility in such a movement. 
The league did not stop with this. A special 
sanitary committee has followed up the move- 
ment, and most encouraging results have been 
reached. Reports are made to the health de- 
partment whenever garbage is not properly 
removed. The league sent a special represen- 
tative, Dr. Mary E. Tucker, to other cities to 
investigate the employment of women as san- 
itary inspectors. 

The matter of keeping waste-paper off the 
streets has been given attention. Sample waste- 
paper boxes have been put out with the league’s 
name on them. They have proved a most popu- 
lar help toward a clean city. 

The league’s purposes are not chiefly esthetic, 
though they all lie in the direction of cultivat- 
ing a taste for municipal beauty. The league 
intends to carry on a continuous campaign 
among the people, by lectures to the school chil- 
dren and before social and fraternal organiza- 
tions of all sorts, in which the advantages of 
a finer city will be brought home to all. These 
lectures will not set up impossible ideals of city 
beautifying, but will be addressed to the prac- 
tical reforms that suggest themselves to even 
the most unobservant persons in their daily 
walks in the city. At a banquet in the Mercan- 
tile Club recently, J. Horace McFarland, presi- 
dent of the American League for Civie Im- 
provement, gave a lecture on “The Harrisburg 
Achievement.” 

One of the minor bits of the league’s effective 




















methods of keeping before the public is a neat 
calendar for the year bearing a fac simile of 
the league button and a statement of the 
league’s civic creed. A pamphlet list of all 
officers and members is another publicity 
device. The league is now devoting its en- 
ergies to..the extension of a thoroughfare, 
known as the King’s Highway, into a grand 
boulevard to connect all the parks of the 
city. It has about secured the agreement of 
two of the great railroad systems entering St. 
Louis near the fair grounds to depress their 
tracks so that the symmetry of the exposition 
site will not be marred. The league now em- 
ploys a woman sanitary inspector of its own, 
in addition to the one recently appointed, at 
its suggestion, by the city. Miss Long, who 
holds this position from the league, also or- 
ganizes the women and children of the crowded 
tenement districts into local improvement 
associations. 
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“ABLUTION, NOT ISOLATION” 


“The records of all nations and all time go 
to show that it is ablution and not isolation that 
starves disease. When General Leonard Wood 
and Colonel Waring entered on their sanitary 
campaigns at Havana, they wasted no time upon 
individual tazas and pincels. They turned a 
hose upon the city. The countries that consume 
most soap have fewest epidemics. It seems 
highly probable that the considerable energy 
now devoted to the clerical office of maintaining 
individual pencils and cups might be more 
profitably spent in unremitting mission work 
among the semi-washed patrons of the public 
schools.”— Walter H. Kenyon, in The Journal 


of Education. 


“THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN” 


How many of us realize that there is a child- 
labor problem facing us today? Not only in 
the department stores of our great cities, but 
in the rush of our factories and the darkness of 
our mines, the citizenship of the future America 
is being impaired by hard labor under condi- 
tions which dwarf the mind as well as the body. 

The census of 1900 shows that, while meas- 
ured by the value of manufactures, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
New Jersey stand at the head of all the states, 
measured by the percentage of children between 
ten and fourteen years of age who are able to 
read and write, none of these states can elaim 
a higher rank than fourth, the list standing as 
follows: New York, fourteenth; Pennsylvania, 
twentieth; Illinois, fifteenth; Massachusetts, 


ninth; Ohio, fourth, and New Jersey, twenty- 
first. 
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The laws against child labor are either ignored 
or openly violated in more than one section of 
the country. Mr. William English Walling, a 
member of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Commission on Child Labor (in a recent 
number of The Ethical Record), declares that, 
from an independent investigation, it. is. his 
deliberate opinion that the evils of “long and 
arduous labor for young people lie not only 
in individual injustice, but in the permanent 
impairment of the high efficiency of the working 
quality; a quality of our people, which, more 
than any other, has made this country so suc- 
cessful in industry.” 


= 


“Wherever snow falls or water flows or birds 
fly, wherever day and night meet in twilight, 
wherever the blue heaven is hung by clouds or 
sown with stars, wherever are forms with trans- 
parent boundaries, wherever are outlets into 
celestial space, wherever is danger, and awe, 
and love—there is Beauty, plenteous as rain, 
shed for thee, and though thou shouldst walk 
the world over, thou shalt not be able to find 
a condition inopportune or ignoble.”— Emerson 


in “The Poet.” 
<2 


THE MOSQUITO PLAGUE 


No more eminently practical service can be 
rendered by a club, circle, or improvement so- 
ciety than to make known the needlessness. of 
the mosquito pest, and its vital relation to 
malaria. The book by Howard and the two 
reports named in the reading list should be 
studied and made the basis of a neighborhood 
war of extermination. 


= 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT ENROLMENT 


The American League for Civic Improvement 
desires to complete the civic improvement en- 
rolment of the United States and Canada al- 
ready undertaken with gratifying success. The 
league seeks the address of every individual and 
of every group or organization interested in 
some phase of home, school, or public improve- 
ment. Readers of this item are requested to 
write the secretary of the league, at 5711 Kim- 
bark avenue, Chicago, stating what phases of 
improvement they favor, and mentioning all 
clubs, societies, and other organizations known 
to have any interest in improvement matters. 
All who respond will receive some attractive 
improvement literature. 

The scope of enrolment desired is best indi- 
cated by the list of the league advisory “section” 
committees as follows: 

Arts and Crafts: Mrs. M. F. Johnston, B. B. 
Thresher, Dayton, Ohio; Henry Turner Bailey 
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North Scituate, Massachusetts; George Weit- 
brecht, St. Paul. 

Civie Church: Graham Taylor, of Chicago 
Commons Settlement; Richard T. Ely, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Charles R. Henderson, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; William D. W. Hyde, 
Brunswick, Maine; Wilbur F. Crafts, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Libraries and Museums: John Thompson, 
Philadelphia Free Library; Walter L. Brown, 
Buffalo; Miss M. E. Ahern, editor Public 
Libraries, Chicago; W. P. Wilson, Philadelphia ; 
F. A. Hutchins, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Municipal Art: Albert Kelsey, of the Mu- 
nicipal Improvement Exhibit, St. Louis Expo- 
sition, Philadelphia; Dwight H. Perkins, Chi- 
eago; Charles Mulford Robinson, Rochester; 
John Duncan, Chicago. 

Municipal Reform: Clinton Rodgers Wood- 
ruff, secretary National Municipal League, 
Philadelphia; Robert Erskine Ely, New. York; 
John Martin, New York; John Graham Brooks, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; Geo. C. Sikes, 
Chicago. 

Parks (outdoor art): G. A. Parker, Hart- 
ford; Dr. M. D. Mann, Buffalo; J. F. Foster, 
Chicago. 

Preservation of Nature (including forestry) : 
Miss Mira Loyd Dock, Harrisburg; Edward 
Hagaman Hall, of the American Scenic and His- 
toric Preservation Society, New York; C. A. 
Shenck, Biltmore, North Carolina; Mrs. Lydia 
Phillips Williams, Minneapolis. 

Publie advertising) : 
Charles H. Benjamin, Case School, Cleveland; 
E. J. Parker, Quincy, Illinois; Peter B. Wight, 
Chicago. 

Public Recreation (gymnasia, playgrounds, 
baths): Miss M. Eleanor Tarrant, Louisville, 
Kentucky; Miss Beulah Kennard, Pittsburg; D. 
C. Heath, Boston; Miss Sadie American, New 
York; Dr. D. A. Sargent, Cambridge; Dr. Franz 
Pfister, Milwaukee. 

Rural Improvement (good roads, schools, 
farm houses, country churches): John Craig, 
Cornell College of Agriculture, Ithaca; L. Wol- 
verton, Grimsby, Ontario; Thomas H. McBride, 
Iowa City, lowa; Kenyon L. Butterfield, Kings- 
ton, Rhode Island; Sir William Macdonald, 
Montreal. 

Sanitation: M. N. Baker, New York; Dr. 
Justus Ohage, health commissioner, St. Paul; 
Dr. Bayard Holmes, Chicago; Mrs. E. H. Rich- 
ards, Boston; Edwin O. Jordan, Chicago. 

School Extension (free lectures, vacation 
schools, parents’ associations): Joseph Lee, 
of Massachusetts Civic League, Boston; Henry 
M. Leipziger, New York; Mrs. W. E. D. Scott, 
Princeton; Dr. Ida Bender, Buffalo; J. L. 
Hughes, Toronto; Frank Chapin Bray, Chicago. 


Nuisances (smoke, 
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Social Settlements: Miss Jane Addams, of 
Hull-House, Chicago; Star Cadwallader, Cleve- 
land; A. A. Hill, New York; R. A. Woods, 
Boston; Robert Hunter, New York. 

Village Improvement: James Glover, Bluff 
City, Kansas; Mrs. E. B. Heard, director 
Carnegie Traveling Libraries, Middleton, 
Georgia; Miss Jessie May Good, Spring- 
field, Ohio; H. B. Beck, Austin, Texas; Miss 
Caroline Peterson, Honesdale, Pennsylvania; 
Miss Louise Klein Miller, Groton, Massachusetts. 

This list of sections is suggestive of the num- 
ber of kindred betterment organizations which 
now have a national field. Following are the 
principal of these national organizations: 


Arts and Crafts 
Industrial Art League. 
Civic Functions of the Church 
National Federation of Churches. 
Libraries and Museums 
American Library Association. 
Municipal Art 
Architectural League of America. 
American Institute of Architects. 
National Sculpture Society. 
Municipal Reform 
National Municipal League. 
American Society of Municipal Improvements. 
League of American Municipalities. 
National Civil Service Reform Association. 
Parks and Outdoor Art 
American Park and Outdoor Art Association. 
Women’s Auxiliary American Park and Out- 
door Art Association. 
Preservation of Nature and Historic Places 
American Scenic and Historie Preservation 
Society. 
American Ornithologists’ Union. 
Bird Protective Society of America. 
Wild-Flower Preservation Society. 
Economic Forestry and Irrigation 
American Forestry Association. 
National Irrigation Association. 
Public Recreation 


American Association for Advancement of 


Physical Education. 

Rural Improvement 
National Grange. 
Farmers’ National Congress. 
National Good-Roads Association. 
American Road-Makers. 

Sanitation 

American Public Health Association. 
Women’s Health Protective Association. 

Public Nuisances 














School Extension 
Social Settlements 
Village Improvement 


General Technical and Special Class Organiza- 
tions 

American Institute of Social Service. 

American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. 

American Economie Association. 

American Social Science Association. 

American Society for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching. 

Congress of Mothers. 

Chautauqua Institution. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

General Alliance of Workers With Boys. 

National Education Association. 

National Council of Women. 

National Consumers’ League. 

National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion. ; 

Religious Education Association. 

The above grouping of organizations of 
course makes no attempt to place any value 
upon the character of the work or the degree 
of influence of the societies mentioned. 

Public Nuisances, School Extension, Social 
Settlements, Village Improvement, Smoke and 
Bill-boards are phases of betterment not as yet 
“eovered” by any national organization, though 
several organizations are devoting attention to 
smoke and bill-boards. It is significant of the 
combination tendency so marked in modern life 
that a clearing-house for all these organizations 
by which the information they offer is made 
available can be found ready at hand in the 
American League for Civic Improvement. 


<= 


“A revolutionizing power as to all that 
changes the ‘order of our day’ lies in feminine 
hands, through the use of what is distinctly 
hers. Through no other means can amusement 
be kept within bounds, compliment be repressed 
into more delicate expression, conversation led 
into higher yet not less lively channels, and 
men be made to know that to win favors they 
must wear the tokens of knightly purity and 
courage.”— Home Thoughts. 


2 


SOCIOLOGICAL BAEDEKERS 

Dr. W. H. Tolman, the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service, will go to 
Europe in the spring to gather material for a 
series of guide-books in social economy. These 
books will do for the traveler who wishes to 
learn something about the institutions of social 
and industrial betterment in the countries in 
which. he. visits, just what the Baedekers do for 
the conventional sightseer. 
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HOW TO PLANT TREES 


The Engelmann Botanical Club, of St. Louis, 
is issuing little folders of advice and help to 
those who wish to do ornamental planting this 
spring. Here are some of the suggestions it 
makes about tree planting: 


“Holes to receive trees should be dug at least 
two and one-half feet in diameter and one and 
one-half feet deep. The plants should have 
many small roots, and these should be spread 
out in the kole. Only good rich soil, free from 
clay, cinders, and other foreign matter should 
be used. This soil should be carefully worked 
around the roots and well firmed. The roots 
should be kept covered while out of the ground. 
After the tree is planted wire guards of fine 
mesh should be wrapped around the trunk of 
the tree, extending from the ground to the lower 
branches. This wire guard should be a piece- 
about six feet long and one foot wide, of fine 
mesh, which, when wound around the tree, 
would overlap at the edges and can be fastened 
by wires. Stakes made of two boards three or 
four inches in width, nailed together at the 
edge so as to form a trough-shaped box, pointed 
at one end and driven into the ground on the 
south side and close up to the tree, should be 
provided. To this stake the tree is tied with a 
small rope. Either the wire guard or the 
wooden stake will give considerable protection, 
but both together will protect from the injurious 
effects of the sun and also from horses. If the 
trees are planted without protection they will 
almost certainly be injured sooner or later, and 
it is therefore of the greatest importance that 
some protection be provided.” 


= 
“The spirit which exacts respect and yields 
it, which is anxious always to help in a mood of 
simple brotherhood, and which is glad to accept 
help in return—this is the spirit which enables 
men of every degree of wealth and of widely 
varying social conditions to work together in 
the heartiest good will and to the immense 
benefit of all.”—Theodore Roosevelt, in The 
Fortnightly Review. 
= 


NOW FOR A SMOKELESS CHICAGO 

After a fight in the city council of over a 
year, the new Chicago smoke and boiler inspec- 
tion ordinance has been passed by a substantial 
majority. The existing smoke ordinance is 
carried into the new bill, but instead of the 
minimum and maximum fines being placed at 
five dollars and fifty dollars they are put at ten 
dollars and one hundred dollars. “The measure 
gives to Chicago an ordinance for the suppres- 
sion of smoke by far the most thorough now in 
existence anywhere, and in.addition contains the 
most complete set of rules for the inspection of 
boilers in operation in the United States, with 
the single exception of the laws governing the 
inspection of boilers in vessels-of the United 
States navy.” 
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CIVIC PROGRESS PROGRAMS 


MUNICIPAL AND HOUSEHOLD SANITATION 


Roll-call: “Eye-openers”—some avoidable 
source of disease to be mentioned by each 
member. Preserve a list of the responses 
for future reference. 

Definitions: “Sanitation” as understood by 
the dictionary, the Board of Health, a 
physician, a business man, a mechanic, a 
club woman, a school teacher. Assign 
one member to collect these definitions 
and draw some conclusion from them (See 
“Principles of Sanitary Science and the 
Public Health,” chap. IT). 

Reading: “The City and Its Needs,” chap. 
I, Baker’s “Municipal Engineering and 
Sanitation.” “Progress in Sanitary Sci- 
ence” from preface to “Principles of 
Sanitary Science and the Public Health.” 

Lecture: “Bacteria and Their Fundamental 
Relation to Sanitary Problems” (Secure 
your most up-to-date physician or instruc- 
tor to present this subject). 

Danger Signals: Brief statements from in- 
dividuals appointed to report upon 
sanitary dangers in connection with the 
following: Water, ice, milk, markets and 
slaughter-houses, sewage, street cleaning, 
street sprinkling, general scavenging, 
cemeteries, noise, illuminating gas, food 
adulteration, plumbing, smoke, expectora- 
tion (See bibliography, and consult local 
physicians and specialists). 

Local Investigation: Reports from com- 
mittees appointed to investigate the effi- 
ciency of state and loeal machinery and 
legal regulations dealing with the above 
sources of danger. 

Map Exercise: Secure a map of the county, 
township, or city, and point out sanitary 
dangers and difficulties, e. g., pollution of 
water supply, breeding places for mos- 
quitoes, ete. 

Paper: “Relations of the Individual and 
of the Household to the Health of the 
Community.” 

Paper: “The Limits of Municipal Respon- 
sibility for the Health of the Commu- 
nity.” 

“Principles of Sanitary 

Science and the Public Health,” by Sedg- 

wick. “Mosquitoes,” by L. O. Howard. 


. Paper: “The Production and Distribution 


of Milk (See “The Production of Milk,” 
by Professor W. J. Frazer, University of 
Illinois, in Briarcliff Outlook, February, 
1903; pamphlets issued by Briarcliff 
Farms, Briarcliff Manor, New York; The 
Municipal Journal, January, 1902, p. 
138; see bibliography). 


2. Paper: “Publie Recreation in Relation to 


Public Health” (baths,: gymnasia, play- 
grounds, parks, recreation piers). (See 
Zueblin’s “American Municipal Prog- 
ress,” and Lee’s “Constructive and Pre- 
ventive Philanthropy.”) 

Paper: “Rural Sanitation” (See “Cornell 
Housewives’ Course” in Home and Flow- 
ers, Springfield, Ohio; “Sanitary Defects 
in Rural Districts,” by G. H. Smith, in 
The Sanitarian, January, 1899). 

Paper: “Instruction in Sanitary Science” 
(See “School Sanitation and Decoration,” 


pp. 163-167; “A Plea for the Teaching ot 
Sanitary Science,” by Delos Falls, in 
Education, January, 1897; “Popularizing 
the Study of Hygiene,” by Dr. Adrian de 
Garey, in American Kitchen Magazine, 
March, 1903, p. 238). 

15. Paper: “Sanitary Conditions in Schools 
and School Life” (See Shaw’s “School 
Hygiene,”’ Newsholme’s “School Hygiene,” 
Search’s “An Ideal School,” “School San- 
itation and Decoration,” by Burrage and 
Bailey, reports of state superintendents 
of instruction). 

16. Paper: “How the Children May Help” 
(See “The Junior Street Cleaning 
Leagues” in Waring’s “Street Cleaning 
and the Disposal of Cities’ Waste”; 
“Juvenile Street Cleaning Leagues” in 
Robinson’s “The Improvement of Towns 
and Cities,” and publications of the 
American League for Civie Improve- 
ment). 

17. Paper: “The Improvement Society or Civie 
League as a Promoter of Public Health” 
(See Good’s “The How of Improvement 
Work,” and “The Work of Civie Improve- 
ment”). 

18. Paper: “Sanitary Factory Conditions” 
(See Shuey’s “Factory People and Their 
Employers”; publications of Consumers’ 
League, 105 East Twenty-second street, 
New York; reports of state factory in- 
spectors ). 

19. An Appeal: Condense “Sanitation and So- 
cial Progress,” by William H. Allen (in 
The American Journal of Sociology, 
March, 1903, p. 631), as a closing exhor- 
tation. 

Additional information regarding the pro- 
gram topics or the reading references will be 
given upon application to the American League 
for Civie Improvement, 5711 Kimbark avenue, 
Chicago. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Prepared by M. N. Baker 


“Principles of Sanitary Science ané the Pub- 
lie Health. with Special Reference to the Causa- 
tion and Prevention of Infectious Diseases,” by 
Professor Wm. T. Sedgwick. 

“Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary 
Standpoint,” by Ellen H. Richards and Alpheus 
G. Woodman. 

“Municipal Sanitation in the United States,” 
by Charles V. Chapin, M. D. 

“Municipal Engineering and Sanitation,” by 
M. N. Baker. 

“The Filtration of Publie Water Supplies,” 
by Allen Hazen. 

“Water Filtration Works,” by James H. 
Fuertes. 

“Potable Water and Methods of Detecting 
Impurities,” by M. N. Baker. 

“Public Water Supplies,” by Professors F. E. 
Turneaure and H. L. Russell. 

“Sewerage: The Designing, Construction, and 
Maintenance of Sewerage Systems,” by Profes- 
sor A. Prescott Folwell. 

“Sewerage and Sewage Purification,” by M. 
N. Baker. 




















“Sewage Disposal in the United States,” by 
Geo. W. Rafter and M. N. Baker. 

“Sewage and the Bacterial Purification of 
Sewage,” by Samuel Rideal. 

“Street Cleaning and the Disposal of Cities’ 
Wastes,” by Geo. E. Waring, Jr. 

“The Economic Disposal of a Town’s Refuse,” 
by W. Francis Goodrich. 

“Milk in Relation to Public Health,” by Geo. 
M. Kober, M.D., Senate Document No. 441, 
Fifty-seventh congress, first session. 

“Mosquitoes: How Théy Live; How They 
Carry Disease;«How They Are Classified; How 
They Are Destroyed,” by L. O. Howard. 


ADDITIONAL READING LIST 


See references given with program above. 

See Sanitation, Garbage Disposal, Housing, 
Population, Sewage Disposal, Water Supplies, 
in “A Bibliography of Municipal Problems and 
City Conditions,” by Robert C. Brooks. (New 
York: Reform Club.) 

See above and similar titles in “Comparative 
Summary and Index of Legislation, 1902.” 
(New York State Library.) 

For latest references see Hygiene and above 
named subjects in the “Cumulative Index to 
Periodicals.” 

“Typhoid Fever and Water Supply in Chi- 
cago,” by Edwin O. Jordan, in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, December 
20, 1902. 

“The Improvement of Towns and Cities,” by 
Charles Mulford Robinson. (Putnam.) 

“Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy,” 
by Joseph Lee. (Maemillan.) 

“Abatement of the Mosauito Nuisance in 
Brookline,” by H. Lincoln Chase, M.D., and J. 
Albert C. Nyhen, in the Journal of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Boards of Health, Janu- 
ary, 1903. 

“Bacteria in Daily Life,” by Mrs. Percy 
Frankland. (Longmans.) 

“Reports on Plans for the Extermination of 
Mosquitoes on the North Shore of Long Island.” 
(North Shore Improvement Association.) 


<2 


“The schoolhouse and its playground, in 
country, village, and city, should enlist the 
services of local patriotism. The style of build- 
ing should be determined by a state commis- 
sion of consulting architects, and not by the 
village carpenter.”— Professor Charles R. Hen- 


derson. 
— 


GOOD ROADS AS CIVILIZING AGENTS 


The United States government believes in 
good roads as a civilizing and pacifying agency. 
The whole island of Mindanao is being made 
the field of a good-roads campaign. Wagon 
roads are being built in all directions under the 
immediate supervision of the United States 
army corps of engineers. 


DIET KITCHENS IN GREAT CITIES 


The annual .report of the New York Diet 
Kitchen Association shows that five kitchens 
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are now in operation. The purpose is to supply 
pure milk, beef-tea, rice, and other delicacies to 
children and sick persons who might otherwise 
suffer from the use of contaminated food. 
Physicians depend largely upon the kitchens 
of the association in certain neighborhoods, and 
the health department has found it a valuable 
aid in the restriction of disease. Mrs. Villard 
(the president) says that the number of patients 
ministered to in 1902. was 34,215, nearly 2,300 
in excess of the previous year, while 234,205 
requisitions were made on the kitchens. There 
were given out 416,187 pints of milk, 4,922 pints 
of broth, 26,639 portions of farinaceous food, 
besides the usual supply of bread and rolls. 
The whole amount of money expended was 
$11,290.71, most of which was paid for milk 


alone. 
= 


“If we make a survey of human misery and 
trouble, of social wrongs and evils, of aspira- 
tions and growing desires, we shall discover 
that the churches of America are already at- 
tempting to minister in every direction, either 
directly or by means of agencies which they 
control.”—Professor Charles R. Henderson. 


= 


ENGLAND ON AMERICAN CIVIC PROGRESS 


While American civic reformers are referring 
to the fine example of British municipal gov- 
ernment and comparing it to our own—with no 
credit to us—it is grateful to read what the 
London Councillor and Guardian says about our 
efforts to improve. A feature of American civic 
life which compels admiration, says this journal, 
in a review of Professor Zueblin’s book, ““Amer- 
ican Municipal Progress,” is “the enthusiastic 
spirit with which municipal problems are being 
attacked and which is giving rise to a consider- 
able body of literature of great merit ani 
unrivaled on our [the British] side of the 


Atlantic.” 
<= 


WHAT A CITY SHOULD NOT BE 


“Our cities are built in black air, which, by 
its accumulated foulness, first renders all orna- 
ment invisible in distance, and then chokes its 
interstices with soot; cities which are mere 
crowded masses of store, warehouse, and coun- 
ter, and are, therefore, to the rest of the world 
what the larder and cellar are to a private 
house; cities in which the chief object of men 
is not life, but labor, and in which all chief 
magnitude of edifice is to enclose machinery; 
cities in which the streets are not the avenues 
for the passing and procession of a happy peo- 
ple, but the drains for the discharge of a tor- 
mented mob, in which the only object in reach- 
ing any spot is to be transferred to another; 
in which existence becomes mere transition, and 
every creature is only one atom in a drift of 
human drst and eurrent cf interchanging par- 
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ticles circulating here by tunnels underground, 
and there by tubes in the air; for a city or cities 
such as this no architecture is possible—nay, no 
desire of it is possible to their inhabitants.”— 


John Ruskin, 


THE MODEL CITY AS VIEWED BY THE ST. LOUIS 
FAIR AUTHORITIES 

Mr. Howard J. Rogers, chief of the depart- 
ment of sociology and economics of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition, recently declared 
that he regarded the model city exhibit 
as one of the distinguishing features of 
the exposition. It will be under the general 
direction of Mr. Rogers’s department, but Mr. 
Albert Kelsey will plan and execute the model 
It is impossible as yet to give 
details, nor has the amount of money to be 


city design. 


appropriated yet been announced. An adequate 
sum, however, will be devoted to this purpose. 
The exposition authorities recognize the fact 
that the model city feature will not only adver- 
tise the big fair, but that it is particularly well 
within the present trend of economic and social 
development. Mr. Rogers has expressed satis- 
faction at the appointment of Mr. Kelsey as 
expert in charge, and declared that the au- 
thorities were very glad that, through the 
American League for Civie Improvement, they 
were given an opportunity to recognize the 
“improvement sentiment” so strong in St. Louis 
and throughout the country. This much has 
been decided. The model city exhibit will be 
near one of the main entrances to the exposi- 
tion grounds. Several of the railroads will 
discharge passengers at this point, and a num- 
ber of the permanent features of the exposition, 
such as the fire department, the hospital and 
some others, will be located in close working 
relation to the model city. 
= = — 
THE CRUSADE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS 

Charities points out the fact that the “crusade 
against tuberculosis knows no geography,” and 
that several states and more than a dozen cities 


have efficient working organizations for the 
prevention or cure of this dread disease. 


= 


A NEW NATIONAL FOREST PARK. 
A national forest reserve in the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains will be a reality in the 


rear future. For several years state forestry 


associations and civic improvement advocates 
throughout the country have been agitating in 
favor of such a park, and several bills have been 
introduced in the national senate, all being 
finally aggregated urder what is known as the 
Burton bill, which was passed in April of last 


year. The Southern Appalachian region em- 
braces the highest peaks and largest mountain 
ranges east of the Rockies. It contains much 
of the heaviest and most beautiful hardwood 
forests of the country, and in it are the sources 
of several of the larger rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic and the Mississippi. The regulation 
of the water power and the prevention of over- 
flow along these rivers is a work which must 
begin with the forests. The agricultural re- 
sources of the regions to the south and west of 
these mountains, therefore, cannot be preserved 
except through the careful, scientific treatment 
of the Appalachian forests. The general plan 
is to create, in North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia, an extensive and beautiful natural 


park. 
= 


“To move among the people on the common 
street; to meet them in the market place on 
equal grounds; to live among them, not as 
saint or monk, but as brother-man with brother- 
man; to serve God, not with form or ritual, 
but in the free impulse of a soul; to bear the 
burdens of society and relieve its needs; to 
carry on the multitudinous activities of the city 
—social, commercial, political, philanthropie— 
in Christ’s spirit and for His ends; this is the 
religion of the Son of Man, and the only meet- 
ness for heaven which has much reality in it.”— 


Henry Drummond. 


THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT AS A UNIVERSITY AID 


For the past six years a student has been sent 
from the University of Michigan to reside for 
a semester at the Chicago Commons, the well- 
known social settlement under the direction of 
Professor Graham Taylor, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary. Other universities are 
beginning to assume the same attitude toward 


the settlement. 


GROWTH OF THE TRAVELING LIBRARY IDEA. 

In most of the states the traveling library 
is now a regularly established institution. In 
a recent issue of The World’s Work, Helen 
Haines furnishes some interesting information 
about the scope of these libraries. In general, 
she says, they are collections from twenty-five 
to fifty volumes, often specialized on given 
subjects. The New York Public Library last 
year had traveling libraries in circulation at 
district telegraph stations for the use of mes- 
senger boys; at the city hospitals on Black- 
well’s Island, at seventeen public schools, twen- 
ty-one public school playgrounds, six public 
vacation schools, thirty fire-engine houses, nine 
Sunday-schools, at college settlements, indus- 
trial schools, small clubs and missions. In 
Boston, besides the school collections, thirty- 

















three fire-engine houses and eight city institu- 
tions are supplied with traveling librariés. The 
Philadelphia Free Library has more than a 
hundred such libraries, the Buffalo Public Li- 
brary has eighty-four, and St. Louis and Pitts- 
burg are other cities where the distribution of 
books has been largely extended through this 
agency; while the Cincinnati Public Library 
sends its traveling libraries beyond city limits 
to all parts of the country. 

One of the most popular and successful of 
the many beneficent undertakings of the Sea- 
board Air Line is the free transportation it 
gives to the Carnegie libraries. Mrs. Sarah 
Harper Heard, of Middleton, Georgia, a lady 
of unusual executive ability, presides over this 
feature. She packs the “libraries” with up-to- 
date publications attractively bound. These 
include novels, biographies, histories, standard 
works on agriculture, floriculture and horticul- 
ture, and also a good supply of the leading 
magazines of the day. The libraries are really 
centers of village improvement agitation 
throughout the South. 


— 


FOR “COMPLETE AMERICANIZATION” OF ALIENS 


Among the organizations which are doing 
excellent work for the uplifting and “complete 
Americanization” of the alien population in the 
United States is the Columbian Council School, 
a Jewish organization, of Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, the special purpose of which (its latest 
annual report announces) is “the advancement 
of the civic, intellectual, and social welfare of 
the surrounding community.” It aims to do this 
“by (1) guiding the foreign-born to American 
conditions, (2) encouraging self-improvement, 
(3). stimulating healthy pleasures, (4) broad- 
ening civie interest, (5) creating ideals of 


econduet.” 


A CONTEST IN LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


Early last spring a few gentlemen owning a 
block of property in the residence portion of 
Bloomington, [linois, arranged for a contest 
among the students in landscape gardening at 
the University of Illinois. Each contestant was 
required to submit plans for the improvement 
of the property in question, including full de- 
tails regarding the location and character of 
drives, walks, trees, ete. The students were al- 
lowed to make a trip to Bloomington at the 
expense of the owners of the: property for the 
purpose of examining the lots and collecting 
data for the work. The completed plans and 
specifications were recently passed upon by a 
committee of judges. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS SCHOOL AT CHAUTAUQUA 


The thirtieth annual assembly of Chautauqua 
Institution will open July 2, and continue until 
August 30. The summer schools will open July 
6. The Arts and Crafts School offers courses 
in benchwork, woodcarving, burnt wood and 
leather, metal working and enameling, cord 
work, raffia and reed basketry, cane ard rush 
seating, hand-loom weaving, book-binding, 
leather carving and modeling, printing, stained 
and leaded glass, and design. A teacher's course 
will be given, including Venetian ironwork, 
whittling, and paper and cardboard construction. 

Mr. Hugo Froehlich, of Pratt Institute, who 
this year will assume charge of the Fine Arts 
Department, will also take a prominent part in 
the work of the Arts and Crafts School. Mr. 
Froehlich is one of the best known art instruc- 
tors in the country. Another addition to the 
staff will be Miss Lucy F. Perkins, of New 
York, who will have charge of the pottery and 
clay modeling. A brick pottery kiln will be 
built, and the building of pottery by coiling 
without the use of the wheel will be taught. 

This school now offers instruction in certain 
arts and crafts throughout the year, and a shop 
is maintained continuously. While the work is 
especially expanded for the summer, students 
will find opportunity for instruction and work 
from May 1 to October. The Chautauqua Arts 
and Crafts Shop not only prepares all materials 
used in the schools, but also executes orders for 
furniture from special designs. A catalogue 
will be sent on application to Mr. Henry J. 
Baker, director, Chautauqua, New York. 

<2 
COMING NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

National Municipal League, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, and Ann Arbor, April 22, 23, 24. 

National and International Good Roads, St. 
Louis, April 27, 28, 29. 

National Congress of Mothers, Detroit, May 
o, 6, 75.6 

American Park and Outdoor Art Association, 
Chautauqua, July 13-18. 

American League for Civic 
Chautauqua, July 13-18. . 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Physical Education, Detroit, April 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Southern Educational Conference, Richmond, 
April 23, 24. 

International Sunshine Society, New York, 
May 20, 21, 22. 

American Library Association, Niagara Falls, 
June 22-27. 

International King’s Daughters and Sons, 
Detroit, June. 

American Social Science Association, Boston, 
May 14-16. 

Information regardirg any of these gather- 
ings may be obtained frem the American 
League for Civic Improvement, 5711 Kimbark 
avenue, Chicago. 


Improvement, 
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THE COMING TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE C. L. S. C. 


Recognition Day at Chautauqua this year 
will possess more than usual interest, for the 
various anniversary features connected with 
the founding of the C. L. 8. C. will reach their 
climax in “Popular Education” Week, August 


17-22 


ae 

Twenty-five years ago, on the 10th of August, 
the C. L. 8. C. was organized in the great tent 
which occupied the present site of the Amphi- 
theater. A week later, on Saturday, August 17, 
St. Paul’s Grove was dedicated, and the Hall of 
Philosophy was built in time for the season of 
1879. Appropriate anniversary exercises will 


this year be held on Saturday, August 8, and 
on Saturday, August 15, it is proposed to lay 
the corner-stone of the new Hall of Philosophy. 
Recognition Day on the following Wednesday 


will be the occasion for a great rally of old 
Chautauquans and for special exercises appro- 
priate to this anniversary year. Every member 
of the C. L. 8S. C., graduate or undergraduate, 
should plan to be at Chautauqua if possible 
from August 6 to 19 to take part in the exer- 
cises of this historic celebration. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF ’03’S PRESIDENT 


Members of the Class of 1903 have been ask- 
ing for the photograph of their president, and 
in response to the demand Mrs. Hemenway has 
agreed to furnish the desired picture; but with 
true devotion to the best interests of 1903, she 
suggests that the best way to secure one will be 
to contribute one dollar to the banner fund of 
the class. Then she will acknowledge the receipt 
and include with it one of her photographs. All 
members may write direct to Mrs.. Alice M. 
Zdgewood Postoffice, Providence, 


. 


“WHO WAS HER KEEPER?” 


Hemenway, 
Rhode Island. 


This is the title of a short story in McClure’s 
Magazine for April, 1903—a story which all 
Chautauquans will read with interest. It is a 
concrete .putting of the cruel child-labor situa- 
tion which is a disgrace to our nation and our 
century. What can be done for the children 


ih your own state, per¢éhance in your own town, 
who are being crushed by the juggernaut of 
industrial selfishness? Some of us can join 
hands with those who are helping to amend leg- 
islation, some can write or-speak and help 
arouse public sentiment, others are fitted to in- 
vestigate conditions and report the facts. Let 
us not be either ignorant or apathetic on this 
great question, which is as pressing in America 
today as it was in England in Shaftesbury’s 


time. 
ALUMNI HALL 


The letter to members of ’04 published in 
the December CHAUTAUQUAN has brought to 
the class secretary numerous replies from circles 
and lone readers in many parts of the country. 


ALUMNI HALL 


They are anxious to know more about Alumni 
Hall, and as there are several other classes who 
will be glad of a little “coaching” on the sub- 
ject, we give here a photograph of the Hall, 
and quote a paragraph published some time ago 
in “The Round Table” setting forth its past 
history and future possibilities: 


C. L. 8. C. Alumni Hall at Chautauqua is a 
clubhouse of a unique character. At present 
the home of no fewer than nineteen C. L. 8. C. 
classes, each year it extends its friendly hos- 
pitality to one more; for the eight rooms into 
which the building is divided seem capable of 
almost indefinite expansion, and three classes 
dwell quite as harmoniously in one room as did 
two in the earlier days. The plan of the build- 














ing was devised so as to distribute the expense 
through a number of years; the early classes 
therefore paid for the framework, the later 
ones for the interior finishing of the rooms, and 
the present classes are helping to finish the 
halls and banqueting room, add piazzas and 
other useful and attractive features. Probably 
no ¢lubhouse on the planet represents the de- 
voted gifts of so large a number of members, 
who, scattered as they are today in all parts of 
the world, look back to the delightful social 
hours, spent in its historic halls. Men and 
women whose names stand for leadership in 
the world’s life have been welcomed as honored 
guests under the roof of Alumni Hall, and these 
associations will be further enriched during 
the coming years. 

The proper completion and preservation of 
the building calls for a payment of $350 from 
each class, but as this amount may be paid 
during the five summers from the year of gradu- 
ation, the amount is easily raised, and all that is 
necessary is a clear understanding of the need, 
and a little enthusiasm which is sure to grow 
as the class spirit develops. 


<= 


The cordial tone of the ’04 letters shows that 
these circles have class affairs very much at 
heart. One from New York state writes: “I 
am sure you will find us ready to assist, as we 





c. L. §. C. BANNER, 1904 


are loyal Chautauquans.” +A reader in Upland, 
Nebraska, reports that he is the only member 
ot his class in that community, but expects to 
go to Chautauqua to graduate. He adds: “I 
was a lone reader the first two years, occasion- 
ally visiting the Class of ’05 at Hildreth, but 
this year have organized a circle with eighteen 
members.” Members of ’04 will enjoy a 
glimpse of their banner* as photographed last 





* The original size of the photograph is 3x4 
inches. Any members of the class who would 
like copies’ can secure them by sending twenty 
cents to the class secretary, Miss Charlotte 
Howard, National Park Seminary, Forest Glenn, 
Maryland. The prints will be furnished by the 


wa ang at cost, and the profits go to the 
uilding or banner fund. 
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summer by Lieutenant John D. Rogers, of 
Bermuda. It was taken as the class were stand- 
ing with other C. L. 8. C. members ready to 
welcome Chancellor Vincent upon his return 
to Chautauqua. The temporary banner im- 
provised by the Class of 06 may be seen in 


the distance. 


In this connection the members of the “John 
Ruskin” Class of 1906 will be glad to know that 
their own banner fund is steadily growing, and 
they are reminded that a little special attention 
ought to be given to the building fund so that 
they can pay a good part of their assessment 
for the privileges of Alumni Hall this year, and 
so during this and the next three years dispose 


‘of these matters of finance and be ready for a 


royal reunion at their graduation. The treas- 
urer’s name will be found on page 106 of the 
October CHAuUTAUQUAN. The following letter 
to the class from Mrs. A. B. Allen, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, introduces us to a fine circle of ’06’s, 
young people whose parents are missionaries in 
foreign lands: 


My Dear Classmates: 


The class letter was a source of pleasure and 
inspiration. As for our little cirele—we are 
all, with exception of myself, young, and really 
have as much school work as we can well man- 
age; but, desiring to-do, and always doing, a 
little outside reading, we have taken great 
pleasure in turning it into this channel. We 
are even with the required work, and are read- 
ing “Fire and Sword,” from which we obtain 
an idea of the terrific struggles of the past, 
and the character of the Poles as well as the 
Russians. Sienkiewicz’s descriptions are so fine 
we find use for them in our school work, espe- . 
cially in English classes. We are sorry we 
have no time to take up more correlative work. 

As to our classroom in Alumni Hall, be as- 
sured we intend to do our part. Our Mission- 
ary Home claims much thought, and we are 
under obligation to help maintain it; but before 
the next year of our existence as a class dawns 
we shall find a way to show our loyalty and 
acknowledge our obligation to the Chautau- 
qua movement. 

We are obiiged to meet somewhat irregularly, 
and some of our meetings are short. In fact, 
our most profitable hours have been the “mar- 
gins” which Professor Griggs described, and 
to whom we are much indebted for inspiration. 

H. P. ALLEN. 

Oberlin, Ohio, January 28, 1903. 


sae 


In the February “Round Table” it was sug- 
gested that circles make a study of time sched- 
ules in a trip around the world, contrasting the 
trip as accomplished by Jules Verne in his “Tour 
of the World in Eighty Days” with that of a 
twentieth-century traveler by the Siberian Rail- 
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way. In addition to the suggestions there given 
some other items of interest concerning the 
journey may be secured by addressing the Inter- 
national Sleeping-Car and Express Train Com- 
pany, 17 Montgomery street, San Francisco, 
California, asking for circulars describing the 
journey across Siberia. One can go direct by 
train from Moscow to Irkutsk; across Lake 
Baikal by steamer or sleigh according to season, 
thence to the Chinese frontier in sixty-four 
hours, and to Vladivostok or Peking in less than 
a week longer. 


ws 


THE COMING “AMERICAN YEAR” 


All Chautauquans will be interested in the 
announcement of the course for the American 
Year in 1903-04. For freshness, breadth, and 
charm this course is, we believe, superior to 
that of any American Year ever offered to Chau- 
tauqua readers. Only the outlines of the course 
ean be given here at this time, but fuller par- 
tieulars can be secured by sending to the office 
at Chautauqua, New York, for circulars, The 
course will include: 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 

“The Racial Composition of the American 
People.” By John R. Commons, of the National 
Federation. 

“A Reading Journey in the Borderlands of he 
United States.” 

“American Sculptors and their Art.” 

In Book Form: 

“Literary Leaders of America.” By Professor 


Civie 


Richard Burton. 

“Provincial Types in American Fiction.” By 
Professor Horace 8. Fiske. 

“The Evolution of Industrial Society.” By 
Professor Richard T. Ely. 

“Geographic Influences in American History.” 
By Professor Albert P. Brigham. 


<a* 
NOTES ON THE GREAT WORLD’S FARM 
BY ALICE G. M’CLOSKEY 

On the 15th day of March I looked out of 
my window and found that the crocuses had 
«ome up on the lawn. There they were, white 
and purple and gold. How much one misses in 
the spring if he has no crocuses to come up! 
As I watched them I soon discovered that I was 
not the only one with an appreciative eye for 
bright blossoms. Two or three wasps, Polistes, 
the paper-makers, I think, were flying about the 
prettiest one of all. How did they know that 
my crocuses were up, I wonder? Things were 
certainly stirring in the Great World’s Farm. 

In order to appreciate even a small part of 
all that is going on in the outdoor world one 
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must become a student, a very painstaking stu- 
dent, and he must be willing to begin with 
simple things. Following are a few notes sug- 
gesting subjects for study: 

1. A House PLANT.— We asked the members 
of the Round Table last month so sow a few 
seeds and care for the plants. How many have 
done this? Have you kept a record in your note- 
book of the life of a plant up to date? Has it 
responded to care? Did it ever remind you of 
neglect? Have you turned the foliage away 
from the window that you might watch it seek 
the sunlight again? Look for the blossoms and 
later on the seeds. 


2. Woop Piants.—Do not let the wood 


plants go out of your life with the disappear- 
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ance of their flowers. Mark them in some way 
that you may recognize them in seed time. In 
summer and autumn I now look for jack-in-the- 
pulpit, Solomon’s seal, trillium, hepaticas, and 
other plants that, in days gone by, I recognized 
only in spring. 

3. PLaNnt Societies. -Every bit of plant- 
covered land is a societ! the field, the bank of 
a stream, the roadside, the lawn, and the fence 
corner. Select one, or a small part of one, and 
study it for a season. It does not matter 
whether you know the names of the plants. Ob- 
serve the number. Note the struggle for exis- 
tence that goes on in the colony. Which of the 
plants flourish, and which fail? The society 
may change a great deal before fal!. See 
whether you can account for the changes. 




















4, Fretp Lasorers.—The laborer on the 
great world’s farm that we recommend for spe- 
cial study is the earthworm. It is worth the 
while to experiment in order to find out for 
yourself what it can do. Perhaps you can gather 
a few children about you so that this little 
gardener will have an interest for them at other 
times than when they are “wishing to go a- 
fishing.” 

Keep a few earthworms in large, deep flower- 
pots filled: with soil. Put light-colored soil in 
the upper part, and dark-colored below. By 
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means of long pins fasten pieces of raw meat 
to the surface of the soil. Experiment with 
other foods, and find out whether they show 
preferences. Do they eat at night, or in the 
daytime? Place bits of wood, small stones and 
the like on top of the burrows, and see whether 
the worms will drag them into their burrows. 
Keep tke soil very moist. 

Study the work of earthworms out-of-doors. 
Note the castings that are left as they “swallow 
their way through the earth.” For further study 
read Darwin’s “Formation of Vegetable Mold.” 


<= 
OUTLINE OF REQUIRED READING FOR MAY 


ApriL 29-May 6— 
Required Books: 
erature” concluded. 
“The Great World’s Farm,” chaps. XII and 
XIII. 
May 6-13— 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Western Siberia and 
Turkestan.” 
Required Book: “The Great World’s Farm,” 
chaps. XIV and XV. 


“A Survey of Russian Lit- 


May 13-20— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: “Saxon and Slav.” 

Required Book: ‘The Great World’s Farm,” 
chaps. XVI, XVII, and XVIII. 
May 20-27— 

In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 
in English.” 

Required Book: “The Great World’s Farm,” 
chaps. XIX, XX, and XXI. 


“Practical Studies 


2° 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL CIRCLES 


AprIL 29-May 6— 

1. Roll-eall: Let each report on the four 
Russian writers whose career and work 
have been of most interest to him or her. 

2. Question match on “ ‘Who’s Who’ in Russian 
Literature.” 

3. Diseussion: Advantages and Disadvantages 
to Russia of Her Censorship of the Press, 
half of the members taking each side 
(See “Conducting a Russian Newspaper,” 
World’s Work, January, 1903; “The 
Future of Russia,’ Atlantic Monthly, 
November, 1900; “Empire of the Tsars 
and the Russians,” by Leroy-Beaulieu, 
vol. II, bk. V). 

4. Paper: Pobedonostseff (See Contemporary 
Review, vol. LXII1, p. 584). 

5. Reading: Selections from “A Russian 
Summer Resort,” Atlantic Monthly, Sep- 
tember, 1893. 

6. Discussion of practical observations on “The 
Great World’s Farm.” 

May 6-13— 

1. Roll-call: Russian traits of character as 
illustrated in their methods of coloniza- 
tion. 

2. Pronunciation Exercise: 
names. 

3. Papers: Askhabad and Merv (See “All the 
Russias,” by Norman, chap. XVI, also 
in Scribner’s Magazine, 1900-1901). 


Russian proper 


4. Map Review cf towns on the Trans-Caspian 
Railway, with special attention to phys- 
ical features of tne country. 

5. Oral Reports: Tashkent (See “All the Rus- 


sias,” chap. XVIII); New and Old 
Bokhara (“All the Russias,” chap. XX) ; 
Samarkand (“All the Russias,” chap. 
XXI; see also for the above references 
Scribner’s Magazine, 1900-1901). 





May 13-20— 

1. Roll-call: English traits of character as 
illustrated in their methods of coloniza- 
tion. 

2. Map Review and Contest: This should rep- 
resent a summing up of the circle’s ideas 
of geography gained from this year’s 
reading. Each member should draw an 
outline map of the world. This can easily 
be traced from a school geography. 
Then outline all Russian possessiens with 
a heavy blue pencil, and mark the Eng- 
lish possessions ail over ths world in red 
ink, The maps may be numbered and 
the circle vote as to which is the best. 
The leader should then review the geo- 
graphical study in chis month’s “Saxon 
and Slav” with the help of these valuable 
maps. 

3. Paper: England’s Relation to India (See 
bibliography and Poole’s Index for re- 
cent magazine articles). 


4, Reading: Selection from “America’s Agri- 
cultural Regeneration of Russia” (See 
The Century Magazine, August, 1901). 

5. Paper: Germany’s kelation to the “Saxon 


and Slav” Problem (See “All the Rus- 
sias,” chaps. XXIV and XXV). 

6. Discussion: The tzar’s recent action con- 
cerning religious treedom. 

May 20-27— 

1. Roll-call: Quotations 
rough’s works. 

2. Discussion of chapters in “The Great 
World’s Farm.” Each member may be 
assigned a chapter for review, but the 
review should involve practical illustra- 
tions. Let each secure some of the many 

plants mentioned by which nature’s pro- 

cesses may be studied. 


from John Bur- 
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3. Reports on personal experiments with plants. 

4. Reading: Selections from “Who Was Her 
Keeper?” (McClure’s Magazine for April, 
1903). 
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5. Oral reports on paragraphs in “Highways 
and Byways,” with addition of any very 
recent developments that may have taken 
place. 


= 
THE TRAVEL CLUB 


The programs for this month and June will 
be arranged on.a two-weeks’ basis, as many clubs 
close their work during May and do not require 
extended programs. Those which keep up weekly 
meetings will have no trouble in expanding this 
material. In connection with the May and the 
June programs, clubs are reminded that Profes- 
sor Wright’s “Asiatic Russia” will repay con- 
stant reference, as he treats a great variety of 
topics relating to Siberia. “All the Russias,” 
by Henry Norman, is very full on the trans- 
Caspian region. Most of the material compos- 
ing this book appeared in Scribner’s Magazine 
from 1900-1901. “The Real Siberia,” by John 
Foster Fraser (Appleton & Co.), is a recently 
published account of a traveler’s personal im- 
pressions of Siberia and Manchuria. It gives 
many vivid pictures of Siberian life. 

First Two WEEKS— 

1. Roll-eall: Russian traits as illustrated in 
the history of Russian colonization (See 
current article on “Saxon and Slav’). 

2. Oral Report: Contrast between Russia’s 
Siberian problem and England’s Indian 
problem (See “Saxon and Slav” for May, 
also “The Awakening of the East,” by 
Leroy-Beaulieu, chap. III). 

3. Paper: The Story of Yermak (See “Saxon 
and Slav” for January, also “All the 
Russias,” by Norman, chap. VI). 

4. Map Review of Siberian towns as far as 
Krasnoyarsk. ‘ 


5. Reading: Selection from “The Steppes of 
the Irtysh,” by Kennan (Century Maga- 
zine, July, 1888). 

6. Paper: The Siberian Railway (See “All the 
Russias,” chap. VII, and other articles 
in current periodicals, also “The Real 
Siberia”). 

Reading: Selection from “America’s Agri- 
cultural Regeneration of Russia” (See 
The Century Magazine, August, 1901). 

Seconp Two WEEKS— 

1. Roll-call: Items of interest regarding Si- 
beria (See “The Real Siberia,” “All the 
Russias,” and all available books and 
magazine articles). 

2. Papers: Askhabad and Merv (See “All the 
Russias,” by Norman, chap. XVI). 

3. Reading: The Story of Matthew Arnold’s 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” with selections. 

4. Oral reports on “Russia and Persia,” “Cen- 
tral Asia,” “The Afghan Boundary,” 
“The Pamir,” “Russia and Great Britain” 
(See “Saxon and Slav” for March). 

5. Map Review of Trans-Caspian Railway, with 
descriptions of physical features of the 
country. 

6. Papers: Tashkent (See “All the Russias,” 
chap. XVIII); New and Old Bokhara 
(“All the Russias,” chap. XX); Samar- 
kand (“All the Russias,” chap. XXT). 

7. Reading: Selections from Kipling’s “Kim,” 
chaps. XIII and XIV. 


~ 
. 
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LIBRARY NEWS FROM THE CIRCLES 


As Pendragon laid a small pamphlet on the 
Round Table he remarked, “I wish I could know, 
by some process of intuition, which of the books 
mentioned in this little publisher’s catalogue are 
to be found in your own private libraries. This 
happens to be the book-list of a house which 
has published not only the works of most of 
our best-known American authors, but those of 
the great English poets.. You may not know it, 
but I’ve been studying you a good deal in these 
past months, and I’m almost persuaded that I 
could tell in some cases what your libraries 
contain. I’m reasonably sure that the delegate 
from X— has a well-worn row of poets on her 
shelves. Her neighbor on this side the Missis- 
sippi is, I suspect, making a collection of Park- 
man and John Fiske. I fancy that Miss ——, 
from Y—, who is always a little fearful lest 
she shall not be up-to-date, is filling her lower 
book-shelf with modern fiction, and our breezy 
Yankee delegate from one of the seacoast towns 
could show a noble array of books of travel. 
But I am sure also that this individuality is 
what gives interest and charm to our gatherings 


here. Some of us will continue to love poetry 
best, and some history, and some life and 
travel, and some romance.” 
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“The point of all this,” continued Pendragon, 
“is that we can well afford to give more atten- 
tion to these home libraries of ours. They 
may minister to our mental and spiritual growth 
as the public or traveling library can never do. 
Make a point of adding a few books each year 
of those for which you feel a special affinity. 
Add also some of the works of the greatest 
writers. You may not read them for years, 
but the time will come when you will discover 
their charm, and then what riches you will find 
in their society.” 

“I wish,” said a Western delegate, “that you 
would call attention to one other possibility of 
our home libraries, that is, our use of maga- 
zines. I remember in my childhood how we had 
volume after volume of old magazines stowed 
away in the attic, and cf ro use to any one. I 
frecuently see torn ard disheveled magazines 




















in my friends’ houses which would be a boon 
to some other home. A little company of us 
last year hit upon a plan which is working well 
and doing much good. We gathered up all of 
the old magazines of a good sort that we could 
lay hands on, removed the advertising pages, 
took some stiff manila paper and made covers, 
then stitched three copies together, binding 
them in one stout cover with a strip of cloth 
at the back. Then we labeled the covers plainly, 
and we’ve turned these volumes over to our dis- 
trict schools. There are seven of them within 
a radius of fifteen miles. The teacher lends the 
volumes to the children, and several of the 
teachers have told us that when they visited the 
homes of the children they often found that 
these magazines were the only literature of the 
household. Our community is not a wealthy one, 
but ten of us women by this simple plan have 
succeeded in putting one hundred copies of these 
‘magazine quarterlies,’ as we call them, into the 
hands of people who did not see a beautiful 
illustration or read a bright story from one 
week’s end to another. Time and thought and 
ingenuity have been our only expenditures. I 
think other people will find this plan well worth 


trying.” 
<a4 


“This is just the time for us to hear from 
yoldsboro, North Carolina,” said Pendragon. 
“You will remember that in the May CHAUTAU- 
QUAN last year we published a very full account 
of the methods of this Chautauqua circle, which 
is a department of the woman’s club, and has 
under its special charge the traveling libraries 
for the county. You’d better look over that 
account again, for it may suggest plans to you. 
Miss Blair will tell us of this year’s develop- 
ments in which we are all more than interested.” 

“Our traveling library,” responded Miss Blair, 
“has continued to grow in usefulness, and we 
now have thirteen cases, of about fifty books 
each, scattered over Wayne county. In October, 
when the County Teachers’ Institute met in our 
town, we gave the teachers a reception in our 
clubroom. The editor of our local paper made 
an address, which was responded to by the 
county superintendent of public instruction. 
After this, light refreshments were served, some 
of the library cases were shown to the visiting 
teachers, and the method of circulating them 
explained. A number of teachers applied for 


eases of books, and volunteered to act as li- 
brarians, so this year all our cases are in the 
care of county teachers, who have found them 
very helpful in their school work, and a blessing 
to the neighborhood. We only regret that we 
did not have books enough to supply all who 
asked for them. 
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“Our latest achievement is the opening of a 
free public library in our town. In February 
we gave our annual ‘book reception.’ Invita- 
tions were sent out to as many people as our 
clubroom could be made to accommodate, and 
each guest was asked:to bring a good book. We 
entertained our guests with tableaux, ete., 
served refreshments, and gave them a good 
time. The visitors were very generous, and 
brought us 132 nice books and fifty-seven dollars 
in money. Twenty-five dollars had already been 
given by a friend, and several books have been 
sent us since the ‘reception.’ 

“We decided to keep in a home library most 
of the books given this winter and those pur- 
chased with the money contributed. The li- 
brary is open for the distribution of books each 
Friday afternoon, and a member of our Chau- 
tauqua circle acts as librarian. The library has 
been open for three weeks, and on the first 
library day forty-two books were taken out, on 
the second fifty-six, and on the third sixty-one. 
We hope that this small beginning may grow 
into a public library which our town will some 
day be proud to own. 

“Our Chautauqua Circle has numbered fifteen 
members this year, and has done very good 
work. The circle was especially enthusiastic 
over the ‘Literary Leaders of Modern England.’ ” 


<2 


“This discussion reminds me,” said an Illinois 
member, “of an experience of mine last winter. 
I was visiting in Jamestown, New York, where 
the librarian, Miss Hazeltine, seems to have in 


- a high degree the faculty of studying and an- 


ticipating public needs. As is the case with all 
librarians, she receives large numbers of illus- 
trated circulars, catalogues, duplicate maga- 
zines, ete. These are carefully preserved, and 
as opportunity offers the pictures are cut out 
and classified.. She has sheets of manila paper 
cut in uniform size, and on one set of these 
will have mounted all pictures that illustrate 
costumes of a given country or period. Another 
set contains pictures of scenery, another por- 
traits, still another poems appropriate for 
Christmas, Memorial Day, patriotic occasions, 
ete. Each set is kept either in a large manila 
envelope, or, if too bulky, in a portfolio. The 
uses to which these treasures can be put are 
legion. Is there a fancy dress party? She can 
supply the anxious participants with hints for 
costumes. Is a club studying a given country, 
she has a wealth of illustrative material in the 
way of scenery, manners, and customs which 
can be loaned freely. Doubtless many other 
libraries follow this same excellent plan, but 
I’ve been thinking how much help you who 
haven’t libraries could get by developing this 
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idea yourselves. Suppose you lay aside all 
through the year duplicate magazines and other 
illustrated matter, anything that you do not 
want to have bound, then at the close of the 
year have a ‘bee,’ and cut out the pictures, let 
different committees attend to mounting, ete., 
and then if you. have no library, arrange with 
some one whose home is central to be the curator 
of your portfolios. Begin right away to collect 
for this coming ‘American Year.’ You can en- 
rich your studies greatly in this way, and who 
knows, such small beginnings may prove to be 
the foundation for a working library for your 


community.” 


“T believe I’ve found a use for some of those 
old magazines which are stored in your attics,” 
said Pendragon, after a few moments’ conver- 
sation with one of the delegates. “I want to 
introduce to you Mrs. E. H. Potter, of Tyler, 
Texas. Most of you remember the ingenious 
devices by which these Tyler people have built 
up their publie library. You'll find the account 
in the May CHAUTAUQUAN for the past two 
years. The work is in the hands of the woman’s 
clubs, the pioneer of which was the old Chau- 
tanqua Circle. I hope some of us will feel our 
altruistic tendencies kindled by this report. I’ve 
asked Mrs. Potter to mention some of their 
needs, but she is so modest about it that I fear 
she won’t let us know all that we might do to 
help.” 

“Since sending in our report last May,” re- 
plied Mrs. Potter, “the Tyler library has lived 


a good deal of history. A year ago we had ° 


1,500 books; today we have 2,820, a gain of 
1,320 books. They are not worthless ‘Jonahs,’ 
nor government reports, but most carefully se- 
lected in all the ten divisions of knowledge that 
are systematized by the Dewey classification. 
We have but eight government reports. Of our 
juvenile department we are proud. In February, 
1902, we had about fifty juveniles. It was piti- 
ful to have the little people come in, and if the 
sets of Alcott and Pepper Books were out, to 
turn them away empty-handed. Now we have 
six hundred juveniles. Several visitors who are 
familiar with the best juvenile literature have 
said, ‘Your collection is as fine for its size as 
any I have ever seen,’ Our boys are leaving the 
Hentys and becoming interested in biography, 
history, travel, and electricity. They are taking 
a real pride in keeping their books clean, often 
covering them. Adult fiction is not issued on 
school cards. The teachers of the high school 
have prepared a list of twenty books as col- 
lateral reading, and these books are in constant 
demand. 

“Our reference department is also especially 


strong, for we have the most useful tools needed 
by a librarian to help her patrons; 338 students 
used this section last year to gain assistance in 
debates, clubs, and school essay work. If we 
had Lalor’s ‘Encyclopedia of Political Economy’ 
we could help our Tyler College boys more. 
Complete files of back magazines would also 
help much in the reference work. We are weak 
in English literature, science, and American 
history. We are especially anxious for Wood- 
row Wilson’s United States history. The cir- 
culation for the year was 7,564 volumes, the 
library open nine hours a day for 309 days, the 
publie served by a trained librarian. We have 
but one large room in the city hall, and are con- 
tent with this till able to do better. 

“Last July Miss Helen Gould presented to us 
642 volumes. There was almost no adult fictien 
in the gift. It was largely composed of biog- 
raphy, history, music, art, and juvenile books. 
We wish she could know how much happiness 
she has given the little people of Tyler. Our 
librarian says that in her judgment no de- 
partment yields more solid returns on the 
investment than the juvenile. 

“The library is still supported by private 
subscriptions and entertainments. Last May 
the Jewish Club gave a reading by Miss Me- 
Camish, and made $123. In the fall we had a 
dinner and made seventy-five dollars. At 
Christmas we were to have a bazar, but gave 
it up. However, we sold most of our contribu- 
tions, and made $58.40. We will give a read- 
ing—‘L’Aiglon,’ by Mrs. Bertha Kunz Baker— 


at an early day.” 


As Mrs. Potter resumed her seat, a member 
on the opposite side of the Round Table rose, 
saying as she did so, “I’m almost afraid to speak 
lest you’ll think the Southern delegates are 
trying to absorb all the attention of the Round 
Table, but I feel that I must report for the 
Timrod Circle, of Greenville, South Carolina. 
We’ve recently formed a city union consisting 
of five women’s clubs to work together for the 
good of our community. We’ve decided to en- 
gage in three lines of altruistic service—civics, 
library work, and the free kindergarten. The 
Timrod Chautauqua Circle has taken the lead in 
the free kindergarten work, as every member 
of the circle selected that field for her activities. 
We have already worked up a membership of 
about sixty people to stand back of the free 
kindergarten, and feel that by next fall we 
shall have our funds in hand and be ready to 
start the work among the poor children. I 
may mention that one of our members who is 
an enthusiast on the subject of civic improve- 
ment has enrolled herself in the civies section 














also, and they have already begun planting 
vines and trees, urged people to pick up loose 
paper, ete., and have enlisted the codperation 
of the city council in their cause. Greenville is 
a beautiful city, and Chautauquans are doing 
their share to develop its possibilities.” 


<= 


“There’s no question but what we can get up 
a feeling of brotherhood on the basis of our 
‘problems,’” said Pendragon, as the applause 
for South Carolina died away. “New York also 
has its isolated spots where a few courageous 
souls help to sustain the courage of a whole 
community. You'll recall the picture of the 
country store in Osceola, New York, published 
in THE CHAUTAUQUAN last year, where the trav- 
eling library was kept. A letter which I’ve just 
received from a member of the Chautauqua 
Circle tells me that they have had a slight set- 
back in their work, as their funds were low and 
they did not feel sure that the public cared 
enough for the library to help sustain it, so 
they’ve had no books since October; but now 
the circle has gathered together sufficient funds 
for a new start, and are sending to the state 
for another traveling library. They are encour- 
aged, too, by the fact that the neighborhood 
have been expressing their appreciation of the 
library, and are anxious for another. So we 
hope there is a new era of usefulness before 
them. This is another case where some complete 
volumes of old magazines—Harper’s, Century, 
ete.—would be a perfect boon. I do hope some 
of you will get into communication with the 
secretary, Miss Mary L. Cowles. Don’t let this 
opportunity pass. Those of us who live in large 
communities can hardly realize against what 
odds the small villages have to work.” 


= 


“You may remember,” remarked the delegate 
from Celina, Ohio, Miss Snyder, “that we have 
for two years past given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
an account of our library efforts in Celina. As 
I've stated before, our Shakespeare Club is not 
a Chautauqua Cirele, but several of the mem- 
bers most devoted to the library were Chautau- 
quans, so we feel that we ought to be repre- 
sented at the Round Table. Our library was 
founded in 1899 by the united efforts of the 
club women. Not able to possess a building of 
their own, the township trustees granted them 
the use of their room in the city building, and 
here is to be found a collection of some two 
thousand carefully selected books, covering in 
their range history, travel, biography, poetry, 
and current fiction. There have been some 


donations in the way of books made to the li- 
brary, but it has been almost wholly sustained 
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by the twenty bachelor girls who compose the 
Shakespeare Club. They have for five successive 
seasons managed a lecture course that has af- 
forded the best amusement features Celina has 
ever enjoyed. The report of the season’s receipts 
and expenditures of the lecture course was read 
at the last meeting of the club. The amount 
taken in was $565.80, and the sum paid for lec- 
tures, concerts, ete., was $424.90, leaving a 
balance of $140.90 to maintain the current ex- 
penses of the library for the next few months. 
The club women are hoping some day to see 
Celina in possession of a library building, and 
to help swell the building fund the History Club 
members have recently compiled and disposed 
of five hundred copies of a cook-book made up 
of the recipes of Celina’s best housekeepers. 

“During the summer of 1902 a series of ball 
games were played. The followers of Guten- 
berg and Blackstone decided to devote the 
proceeds of a game to the public brary en- 
terprise. The game resulted: in thirty-eight 
dollars being turned over to the purchase 
of books for the library. On August 28 the 
doctors challenged the winners of the game, 
with the result that twenty-seven dollars and 
sixty-five cents was turned over to us. Then the 
Dayton, Ohio, bar played two games, which 
netted a neat little sum.” 


<2 


“A very pleasant instance of town spirit can 
also be shown by the experience of Cleveland, 
Tennessee, and with this report we must close 
the Round Table,” said Pendragon. “The pic- 
ture of the clubroom where the library is housed, 
given in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for-May, 1902, 
shows the book-cases which we now hear have 
been outgrown. This is good news indeed. Miss 
Aiken, to whom we are indebted for the report 
which I have, says: ‘Recently we tried a plan 
to secure new books, which proved very success- 
ful, and which may be helpful to other strug- 
gling libraries. The executive committee met 
and made a list of the business men and firms 
in the town, to whom they sent a polite letter 
requesting them to become honorary members 
of the club. This they might do by the pay- 
ment of one dollar. A liberal response was 
the result, and more than seventy-five dollars 
was added to our treasury, part of which was 
used to buy new books. The club in turn gave 
a reception in honor of its honorary members. 
Our clubroom not being large enough, the 
Knights of Pythias kindly lent us their hall 
adjoining, and a very delightful evening was 
spent. The number of our books has been in- 
creased, too, by the Lend-a-Hand Club, of 
Boston. While the work is small compared to 
many others, we feel that it is not in vain.’” 
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ANSWERS TO SEARCH QUESTIONS 


“SAXON AND SLAV”’—APRIL 


1. Korea is the point-of dispute between 
Japan and Russia, and England fears to have 
Russia with an extensive Pacific waterfront. 
2. Seven million, two hundred thousand dollars. 
3. By the transfer of Alaska to the United 
States. 4. A revolt in Southern China in 1850 
by one Hung-sin-tsuen, who called himself the 
Heavenly Prince, to overthrow the Manchu 
dynasty. 5. Disturbances in Korea, and the 
seizure of that country by Japanese troops. 


Talk 


About 


6. Railroads, churches, and military garrisons, 
“READING JOURNEY” — APRIL 

1. The Orloff diamond; the most famous gem 
in the Russian scepter, was bought in Amster- 
dam by Count Grigori Orloff and presented by 
him to the Empress Catherine II. 2. Mare 
Antokolsky. 3. Peterhof, the Old Palace at 
Tzarkoi-Selo, and the palace at Livadia. 4. 
Lutheran, Dutch Reformed, Armenian, and 
Flemish. 5. Count Ivan Schouvaloff. 6. Em- 
press Catherine II. 


Books 








Among the valuable books recently published 
is “Among Green Trees,” by Miss Julia Ellen 
Rogers, of Ithaca, New York. The volume is 
beautifully illustrated by large half-tone pic- 
tures and also by wood engravings, the latter 
showing structure, methods of growth and leaf- 
age. To one who, like Lowell, Holmes, and 
Lengfellow, feels loving sympathy and kinship 
with “the mute race of trees,” the book is a 
delight and a mine of instruction. The author 
has given us pictures of many of the trees in 
their natural surroundings, standing as gentle 
guardians about quaint old New England homes, 
forming graceful arches over village streets, 
standing in the lonely pasture or on the country 
roadside, always and everywhere interesting, 
each one possessing its own characteristic fea- 
ture and showing its descent from hardy 
progenitors, having no need of a coat of arms 
to proclaim its lofty or lowly lineage. Miss 
Rogers has brought to her work not only know!l- 
edge and scientific accuracy, but an enthusiasm 
to make men, women and children more familiar 
with the beauty, grace, and value of these silent 
benefactors that bless us in so many ways. 
There is painful ignorance. in regard to even the 
names of the familiar trees that shade our path- 
ways and grow in our forests and ‘fields; and 
more mirked still is the indifference manifested 
in regard to their planting and care. The object 
of the author is not alone to acquaint the reader 
with the structure, habits, growth, care, and 
appearance of trees, but to awaken a love for 
them as they are connected with other interest- 
ing phases of nature, and to make us familiar 
friends with the more common species in the 
states north of Virginia and Arkansas and east 
of the Rocky Mountains, of which about 125 
different kinds are described. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part I 


presents “The Nature Study Side,” under which, 
among other topics, is discussed The Life His- 
tory of a Maple Tree, The Flight of Seeds, 
Stovewood Studies, An Interesting Tree-Immi- 
grant, The Witch of the Woods. Part II deals 
with the “Life of Trees,” the physiological side 
of tree life. Part IIl is headed “The Cultiva- 
tion of Trees,” the practical side, containing sug- 
gestions in regard to the laying out and plant- 
ing of home grounds. The Planting of a Tree, 
The Right and Wrong Way of Cutting Off a 
Limb, The Farmer’s Wood Lot, Fruit Trees at 
Home, The Pruning of Trees, Insects, Diseases 
and Spraying, ete. Part IV “Treats of the Sys- 
tematic Side,” under which varieties of trees 
are described. All the text is profusely illus- 
trated, and the whole volume is a valuable and 
most interesting addition to any library, whether 
for consultation on practical grounds or as 
a “thing of beauty” and art. 

The author, Miss Rogers, is engaged in the 
Nature Study department at Cornell University, 
and her book will be used in the nature study 
work of the Chautauqua Institution Summer 
Schools this year. This work is also a required 
book in the Chautauqua Special Course on Na- 
ture Study prepared by Miss Rogers for home 


reading. E. A. E. 
[“Among Green Trees.” By Julia E. Rogers. 
$2.75. Chicago: A. W. Mumford.] 


“Three Little Marys” is a readable and inter- 
esting book, containing stories of an English, 
Seotch, and Irish Mary. The tale is a slight 
one, but sweet and bright, and certainly pleasing 
to little girls. Miss Smith has been known best 
by her writings on kindergarten subjects, but 
her contribution to juvenile literature will be 
quite as welcome and eagerly anticipated. . B. 

[“Three Little Marys.” By Nora 8S. Smith. 
.85. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 
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The story of the American Revolution will 
never grow old, and, as additional facts con- 
cerning it are revealed by investigation and as 
time softens animosities, we shall continue to 
have new points of view among writers. Mr. 
Sidney George Fisher, known as the author of 
several so-called “true” biographies, has writ- 
ten a “True History of the American Revolu- 
tion,” which he announces to be a new and correct 
version of the great struggle. He dwells chiefly 
on the treatment of the loyalists by the patriots, 
showing that the former embraced some of the 
best people among the colonists, that they took 
the side of the king from a sense of duty, that 
Howe was incompetent, and that the war was 
attended by hardships and suffering. Few will 
find anything new or startling in this “true” 
history, but all will find a readable book, whose 
personages are living beings, whose descriptions 
are lively, and whose illustrations are authentic 
and valuable. Although not likely to replace 
such historians of the Revolution as Fiske or 
Lodge, the author has made a book to be added 
to any collection bearing on our great revolu- 
tion. E. E. 8. 

{“The True Story of the Revolution.” By 
Sidney George Fisher. $2.00. Philadelphia: 
The J. B. Lippincott Co.] 


The secret revealed by the author of “In 
Perfect Peace” is too precious and vital to be 
merely suggested at second-hand. The reader 
of devotional literature will recognize in the 
name of J. R. Miller on the title-page of the 
little volume abundant assurance of an attrac- 
tive statement of practical truths for the every- 
day life. Lincoln and Kipling, and legendary 
lore afford illuminating illustrations to accom- 
pany the text. 

[“In Perfect Peace.” By the Rev. J. R. 
Miller, D.D. 12mo, 30 pages. 28 cents net. 
Postage 4 cents. New York. Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co.] 


Few books of the year offer more entertain- 
ment than the collection of Algonkin Indian 
legends, “Kulaskap the Master,” and we can 
not but. be grateful to the translators for 
securing from the mass of folksongs which is 
being so rapidly lost, among the Indians, these 
tales of animals, men, and spirits. The book 
will be welcomed by children for its stories of 
how things came to be as they are: of how 
Kulaskap made rattlesnakes out of the saucy 
tribe which answered, when the master threat- 
ened to send a flood to drown them, “We shail 
be wet indeed”; and of how he smoothed and 
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smoothed the great gray squirrel down to the 
tiny, harmless fellow of today. Older people 
will like the book because it reveals the beliefs, 
the superstitions, ‘the wisdom of the inner life 
of the really unknown red man. It is certainly 
a book which by its material greatiy enriches 
our treasure of foiklore, and which on account 
of its pleasing metrical form and excellent style 
will surely take a permanent place in our 
literature. M. C. D. 

{“Kulaskap the Master.” Translated by 
Charles Godfrey Leland and John Dyneley 
Prince. $2.00. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co.} 


The work entitled “The Government of New 
York” is divided into three sections: (1) 
History, (2) Structure of Government, (3) The 
Work of the Government, In the historical 
section the development of the government. is 
treated, materials are intelligently handied, and 
the essential unity of the eonstitutional devel- 
opment of the state is shown. The sketch lacks 
something of proportion, but this detracts little 
from its general excellence. The second section 
gives a brief discussion of the actual structure 
of government, the chapter on local government 
being especially well done. The chapter on 
“Citizenship and Suffrage” omits any mention 
of the New York party registration system. 
The third and largest portion of the book is 
that devoted to the work of government. Forms 
are meaningless, and the author has well dis- 
cussed what government does. He, however, 
omits the most important governmental agency 
for individual welfare—the city. Valuable ap- 
pendices, references, and maps make the heok 
more valuable to student and teacher. The 
work maintains the high standard of an excel- 
lent series. .. 2.2% 

{[“The Government of New York.” By 
William C. Morey. “Handbooks of Government 
Series.” .75 net. New York: The Macmillan 
Co.] 


A nameless sea-waif—a babe without a coun- 
try or a name—and big, awkward, gallant Jack 
Lang are two devoted shipmates whose deeds 
upon the deck and behind the gun have an 
appreciative chronicler in ex-Chaplain Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. 

“In the Wasp’s Nest” is a good story for 
man and boy alike, and will be welcomed by 
those who like to go to sea without danger of 
sea-sickness. Of course “The Mystery is 
Solved” in the last chapter! 

[In the Wasp’s Nest.” By Cyrus Townsend 
Brady. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 
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The Stone Method 


For Men and Women 
Requires No Apparatus 
Does Not Overtax the Heart 








If you knew—beyond the shadow of a doubt—that The Stone Method 
would Bc you to sound, robust health—you would investigate it wouldn’t you ? 

If you knew—positively—that The Stone Method would give you a fine, 
strong, ka developed physique, which bears every evidence of perfect manhood or womanhood— 
you would write us for detailed information, wouldn’t you ? 

If you knew—to a certainty—that by following our instructions 10 minutes 
daily you could secure a pair of sound, easy-working lungs, with plenty of room in which to 
expand—a splendid circulation that would make itself known in a ruddy complexion—good diges- 
tion—sound, restful sleep—-an active liver—an increased appetite—bright eyes—a clear brain— 
a light step—an erect carriage—you would do it, wouldn’t you? 


This is what we have 
to offer : 

A system of exercise 
which requires no appar- 
atus whatever, and only 
10 minutes time each day, 
in your own room, just 
before retiring. 

It is not our purpose to 
develop abnormal muscles 
but rather to impart great- 
er strength, round out the 
physique, correct chronic 
complaints and insure a 
greater measure of life 
in general. 

4 ean elie ed en Such results can hardly 
LIMITED LUNG capacity be measured in dollars 
and cents. 

We are the only instructors of prominence who 
pay special attention to women and children 
Mrs.Ellen Walker has charge of this department. 
She has had a very extensive experience, and she 
opens and answers letters of a private nature. 

Letters addressed ‘‘ Mrs. Ellen , Walker, Per- 
sonal, care of The Stone School,’’ will be kept 
sacredly confidential. 





We wish to hear from every man and woman 
who has enough interest in health and develop- 
ment to read this advertisement. We are anxious 
to explain The Stone Method to those who 
wish to better their conditions physically. If you 
could come to our office, we could convince you 
in five minutes that we have 
just what you need. Very 
few can come, however, 
and we have prepared two 
booklets—one for men and 
one for women—which ex- 
plain The Stone Method 
in detail,our plan of mail in- 
struction, etc. These book- 
lets contain many photos 
from life, showing what 
others have accomplished— 
what you may accomplish 
if you will. They will prove 
interesting whether you 
wish to wpe ge oy sag or 
not. We will gladly send | 
them FREE together with coun Lune <Capacere 
Measurement Blank, Testi- 
monials, etc., to any person who will ask for 
them. Write—that’s all we ask. 





The Stone School of Scientific Physical Culture 


1697 Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ills. 











letter if you will write us. 


want to improve the physique. 
G. A. BOSWORTH. 


I have followed your instructions faithfully and have realized a 
good gain in weight. The development without apparatus is a meeitcn 
surprise. I exercise only 10 minutes a day and the results so far STONE 
have been greater than I expected. My chest expansion has 
increased wonderfully, and to put it mildly I am more than 
satisfied. I believe that there are thousands who are 
suffering with chronic complaints who could be cured 
without medicine by simply following your instruc- 
tions. I know that The Stone Method has done Method 
wonders for me and! can heartily recom- 
mend The Stone School to tiiose who wish 
to regain their heaith and to those who 
are blessed with good health, but 


Note the depth of Mr. Bosworth’s chest. We will send you his complete ~. 


Beatrice, Neb., Oct. 15, ’02. ‘SE 
THE 


SCHOOL 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me (free 

of all cost) booklets, Con- 
dition Blanks and full infor- 
mation in regard to The Stone 
. It is understood that I 
do not in anywey obligate myself. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Horses Nine. Stories of Harness and Saddle. 
By Sewell Ford. Lllustrated. 5x 8. $1.25. 
Literary Landmarks of Oxford. By Lawrence 
Hutton. Illustrated. 5 x 7 3-4. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 

Triumphs of Science. One of the Youth’s Com- 
panion Series. Edited by M. A. L. Lane. 
Illustrated. 5 x 7. .25. 

A General History of Commerce. 
Clarence Webster, Ph.D. 
71-2. $1.45 net. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 

John Percyfield. The Anatomy of Cheerfulness. 
By C. Hanford Henderson. 8x5. $1.50: 

The Poets of Transcendentalism. An Anthology. 
Edited by George Willis Cooke. 5x 8. $2.00 
net. 

William Ellery Channing, Minister of Religion. 
By John White Chadwick. 5 x 8. $1.75. 

Phillips Brooks. A Study. By William Law- 
rence, D. D., bishop of Massachusetts. 5 x 8. 
50. 

Americans in Process. A Settlement Study in 
Boston. Edited by Robert A. Woods, head 
of the South End House. 5 x 7 1-2. $1.50 
net. 

Young People’s History of Holland. By William 
Elliott Griffis. Illustrated. 5 x 7 1-2. $1.50 
net. 

The Legatee. By Alice Prescott Smith. 5 x 
7 1-2. $1.50. 

Every Day with Emerson. 
A. Townsend. 3 x 5 1-2. 


VIR PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA 

What a Young Wife Ought to Know. By Mrs. 
Emma F’. Angell Drake, M.D. 

What a Young Husband Ought to Know. ~° By 
Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 

What a Woman of Forty-five Ought to Know. 
By Mrs. Emma F. Angell Drake, M.D. 

What a Man of Forty-five Ought to Know. By 
Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 4 1-2 x 7. $1.00 per 
volume. 

LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 

Spiritual Evolution or Regeneration. 
Douglass. 5 1-4 x 7 3-4; $1.20 net. 

Studies in the Thought World. By Henry 
Wood. 5 1-4x 8. $1.25. 


DICKERMAN PUBLISHING CO., NEW YORK 


Reflections of Bridget MeNutty. By Frank C. 
Voorhies. 5 x 7. 


By William 
Illustrated. 5 x 


Compiled by Harriet 
.50 postpaid. 


By R. C. 


MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Medieval French Literature. By Gaston Paris. 
One of the Temple Primers. 4 x 6. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
The Star Dreamer. A Romance. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. 5x 7. $1.50. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & ©O., NEW YORK 


French Commercial Correspondence. With Ex- 
ercises and Notes. By Elphege Janan. 4 1-2 
x 7. .80. 

German Commercial Correspondence. With Ex- 
ercises ana Notes. By Joseph T. Vann, Ph.v. 
41-2 x7. .80. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Commercial German. By Arnold Kutner, of the 
High School of Commerce, New York. 5 x 8. 


THE C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 


Tito. By William Henry Carson. Illustrated. 
5 x 7 3-4. $1.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
“ields, Factories and Workshops, or Industry 
Combined with Agriculture and Brain Work 
with Manual Work. By P. Kropotkin. 5 x 
71-2. .90 net. : 


ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY, CLEVELAND 

The Philippine Islands. 1493-1803. Explora- 
tions, Records, Reproductions of Documents, 
Ete. In fifty-five volumes. Translated from 
the originals. Edited and annotated by Emma 
Helen Blair and James Alexander Robertson, 
with historical introduction and additional 
notes by Edward Gaylord Bourne. With 
maps, portraits, and other illustrations. $4.00 
per volume net. By subscription only. Vol. 
1— 1493-1529. 


BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
What Manner of Man? By Edna Kenton. 5 1-2 
x 71-2. $1.50. 
Under the Rose. By Frederic S. Isham. [llus- 
trated by H. C. Christy. 51-2 x7 1-2. $1.50. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
Sehilling’s Spanish Grammar. Translated and 
edited by Frederick Zagel. 5 x 7 1-2. $1.10 
net. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 


Marianela. By B. Perez Galdos. With intro- 
duction and notes and vocabulary by J. 
Geddes, Jr., Ph.D., and Freeman M. Josselyn, 
Jr., of Boston University. With portrait of 
Galdos. 5 x 7. 

Schiller’s Wallenstein. 
5 x 7 1-4. 

Cuentos Castellanos. Edited by Mary D. Carter 
and Catharine Malloy. 4 1-2 x 6 1-2. 

Corneille’s Cinna. Edited by John E. Matzke, 
Ph.D. 4 1-2 x 6 1-2. 

Schiller’s Der Dreissigjihrige Krieg. Edited 
with introduction and notes by C. W. Pretty- 
man. 4 1-2 x 6 1-2. 

On Satan’s Mount. By Dwight Tilton. 
71-2. $1.50. 


By Charles A. Eggert. 
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RAND, M’NALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


Eskimo Stories. Tllus- 


trated. 6 x 8. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
The History of Puerto Rico. From the Spanish 
Discovery to the American Occupation. By 
R. A. van Middeldyk, librarian of the Free 
Public Library at San Juan. Illustrated. 
5x 71-2. $1.25 net. 
MONARCH BOOK COMPANY, CHICAGO 
Control of Heredity. A Study of the Genesis of 
Evolution and Degeneracy. By Casper 
Larater Redfield. Illustrated by diagrams 
and types of character. 7 x 10. 


By Mary E. E. Smith. 


HINDS & NOBLE, NEW YORK 
Going to College. By Waitman Barbe. 5 x 
6 1-2. 
B. W. HUEBSCH, NEW YORK 


A Book of Meditations. By Edward Howard 
Griggs. 5 1-2 x 7 3-4. $1.50 net. 
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THE FAVORITE Rootbeer 


Tooth Powder |. ,.’" 
FOR HALF A CENTURY. A Vitality 
Finest quality. Patent top can. ' ° 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, new york 

































I 7 
A package makes five 
gallons. Soldevery- / 
\ where, or sent by 

\ mail on receipt / 
DW of 25 cents. 
CHARLES 
E. HIRES 
co., 





White Silkk FRENCH POODLES, 
ANGORA CATS, Woodlawn Kennels, Louisville, Ky. 
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SUNBURN, éofrsarto™™* 
Pe 4 ther in perhaps, than worthl ibsti: 
m Sean oe a all i edor of peep 
ns el nia Ht alter ‘Saving. “Sold ah Ss ee 
et Mennen’s (the original). 
rN GERMARD. MENNEN CO., Newa: 


UP-HILL WORK—SO IS TRYING TO DO BUSINESS WITHOUT A 
TYPEWRITER. Progressive business men find the type- 
writer an invaluable assistant. 


1 pee lay St., } ¥ 
THE TYPEWRITER | 16 Bromfsia St, oston” Si Non Sinta Sk SE Tow 
EXCHANGE 


a faselle St., Chicago. 536 California St., San Francisco. 
Send for samples 0 writing, with prices, etc. Largest and most complete stock of second-hand 


Typewriters q: any house in the trade. cane shipped, privilege of inspection. TITLE 
TO EVE RY M “CHINE GUARANTEED dhorexs 


W. L. DOUGLAS 7Z%: STOCK 


SAFEIST INVESTMENT IN AMERICA 
Less than $150,000 of the Issue of $1,000,000 Preferred 7% Stock of the W, L. Douglas Shoe Co. of 
Brockton, Mass., Remains for Sale in Lots of One Share or More. If you want some of this Gilt- 
Edge Stock You _ Act Quickly. Stock Pays 7% Annual Dividends, Payable Semi-Annually. 
ARES ARE FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE 
SOLD AT PAR ($100.00) ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EACH 
Send for Prospectus to-day. J. L. RICE, 45 Milk St., Boston. 


All stock sold during the month of April will receive 6 months’ dividend July 1, 1903. Dividends are paid ‘January 1 Yand July 1. If you Yo not want te 
wait for prospectus, serd the money and certificates of stock will be sent you by return mail. 
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GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., PHILADELPHIA 

Joe’s Place: A Life Story. By John Rosslyn. 
5 14x 7 3-4. $1.00 net. 

Spain and Her People. By Jeremiah Zimmer- 
man. 5 3-4 x 8 1-2. 

Some Early Printers and Their Colophons. By 
Joseph Spencer Kennard. 450 copies only. 
5 1-2 x 8 3-4. 

JENNINGS & PYE, CINCINNATI 

In God’s Out-of-Doors. By William A. Quayle. 
6 3-4 x 9 1-4. $1.75 net. 

European Days and Ways. By James F. Rus- 
ling. 6 14x 91-4, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 

America in Its Relation to the Great Epochs of 
History. By William Justin Mann. 5 x 7 1-4. 
$1.00 net. 

HERBERT S. STONE & CO., CHICAGO 

Noll and the Fairies. By Hérvey White. Illus- 

trated by Elizabeth Krysher. 4 1-2 x 6 1-4. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, CHICAGO 


The Life and Repentance of Marie Magdalene. 
By Lewis Wager. (A morality play reprinted 


from the original edition of 1566-67.) Edited , 


6 x 9. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., BOSTON 


Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son. 
By George Horace Lorimer. 5x 71-2. $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., NEW YORK 
The Book of Weddings: A Complete Manual 
of Good Form in All Matters Connected with 
the Marriage Ceremony. By Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland. 5 1-4 x 7 3-4. $1.20. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
Harper’s Cook Book Encyclopedia: Arranged 
like a Dictionary, and Compiled under the 


Direction of the Editor of Harper’s Bazar. 
Illustrated. 6 1-4 x 8 1-2. $1.50 net. 


by Frederic Ives Carpenter. 





NEWS SUMMARY 







Songs of Two Centuries. By Will Carleton. 
Illustrated. 61-2 x9. $1.50. 

A History of Ancient Greek Literature. By 
Harold N. Fowler, Ph.D. 5 1-2 x 8. 

Whom the Gods Destroyed. By Josephine Dodge 
Daskam. 5 x 7 3-4. $1.50. 


THE ALBANY PRESS, NEW YORK 


A Tour in Mexico. By Mrs. James Edwin 
Morris. 5 1-4 x 7 3-4. 
C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Fifty Years a Teacher. By Barney Whitney. 
43-4x 7. .50. 

Black’s Graded First Reader. 
Black. 5 1-4 x7 1-2. .25. 
Black’s Graded Primer. By Benj. N. 

5 1-4 x7 1-2. .20. 
My First Year’s Work: An Actual Experience. 
4 3-4 x 6 3-4. .55. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
Bayou Triste: A Story of Louisiana. By Jose- 
phine Hamilton Nicholls, 5 1-4 x 7 3-4. $1.50. 
ADAM & CHARLES BLACK; LONDON 


Problems in Astrophysics. By Agnes M. Clerke. 
With 81 illustrations. 6 x 9. 


By Benj. N. 
Black. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
The Coming City. By Richard T. Ely. 5 x 
7 1-2. .60 net 


HENRY A. DICKERMAN & SON, NEW YORK 


Rollicking Rhymes of Old and New Times. By 

N. W. Bingham. 5 x 7 1-4. 
FORBES & CQ., BOSTON 

Love Sonnets of an Office Boy. By Samuel 
Ellsworth Kiser. Illustrated by John T. Mac- 
Cutcheon. 4 3-4 x 6 1-4. .50. 

In Merry Mood: A Book of Cheerful Rhymes. 
By Nixon Waterman. 5x7 1-2. $1.25. 

Pickett’s Charge and Other Poems. By Fred 
Emerson Brooks. 5x7 1-2. $1.25. 
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NEWS SUMMARY AND CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


March 1.—A letter of President Roosevelt, 
defending his negro policy, is made public. 

2.—President Roosevelt calls an extra session 
of the senate. The Union and Regular Repub- 
licans in Delaware combine and elect J. Frank 
Allee and Dr. L. H. Ball senators. William R. 
Day is sworn in as a justice of the ape court 
of the United States. 

3.—Ratifications of the Alaskan boundary 
treaty are exchanged. Judge Adams, of the 
United States district court in St. Louis, issues 
an injunction restraining labor committees from 
calling a strike of the employees of the Wabash 
Railroad. 

4.—Congress adjourns. 

5.—President Roosevelt sends to the senate, 
for the second time, the nomination of Dr. 
William D. Crum, a negro, to be collector of 
customs at Charleston, South Carolina. 

6.—Arthur P. Gorman (Maryland) is chosen 
Democratic leader in the senate. 
11.—The Cuban senate ratifies the reciprocity 





treaty with the United States. Secretary Hay 
replies to the Argentine proposal. 

12.—The Cuban reciprocity treaty is favor- 
ably reported by the senate foreign relations 
committee with an amendment calling for ap- 
proval by the house. 

13.—Admiral Coghlan’s squadron of warships 
is ordered to Honduras to protect American 
interests. Judge Lurton, in the United States 
district court in Cincinnati, issues an order 
restraining the Union Pacific holdings of South- 
ern Pacific stock until an application for an 
injunction is heard. Charges are made to the 
president that there is connivance at fraud in 
the postoffice department. 

14.—An injunction is issued in Waterbury, 
Connecticut, prohibiting all the labor unions of 
that city from interfering in any way with the 
trolley company’s business. 

16.—The Mississippi has overflowed its banks 
and is causing much damage to life and 
property. 

17.—The senate ratifies the Panama Canal 
treaty by a vote of seventy-three to five. 
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NASHVILLE LAW SCHOOL 


Law Department of 
THE NASHVILLE COLLEGE 
(Incorporated) 
One year’s course leadsto LL. B., Di ne ad mits to the 
Bar, Advance courses leading to L D.C. L., and 
LL. D. Lawstudentscan attend other = iaasanennan of 
the College free. For further information, address, 


Dean Nashville Law School, Nashville, Tenn. 


NEW YORK| suuues 
UNIVERSITY | 2 


July 8th— 
; August 15th. 
Greatly Enlarged. 
University Heights, New York City. 








Addresss SECRETARY, 











HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 


offers 83 courses of instruction in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, English, German, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Public § aking, History and Government, Eco- 
nomics 'sycho. ogy, Education, Theory of De- 
sign, Drawing, Music, Mathematics, Surveying, 
Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, 
Geography, and Piysical Education. ‘he courses 
are designed for teachers, but are open to all 
qualified men and women. /uly 6 to August 14, 
7903. Reduced railway rates on account of the 
meeting of the National Educational Association 
in Boston. The Announcement and detailed in- 
formation will be sent on application to J. L 
LovE, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


N. S. SHALER, Chairman. 
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Study the ae and Methods that made them 
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SYSTEM —A Monthly Magazine 
for three months’ trial subseription. Learn what its experts know about 
sales, handling correspondence, ‘‘bookless’’ book-keeping, collecting, > mi 

turing, banking, publishing, insurance, the professions. Be an up-to-date business-man 
—thoroughly posted. Full year $1.00. THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mion. 











Did You Ever 
Use Press Clippings * 


Do you want everything printed in the newspaper, maga- 
sine and trade press of the United States and Canada on any 
particular subject? 

Send us your order, describing what you want us to cli 
enclose $2 and we will send -7ou our service for one mont 
mailing rg daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 

Weread and clip about 25,000 publications each month. 

MANUFACTU TRERS can learn where there is a market 








for their ngeots and how best to reach it. 
, BUSI ‘SS MEN can obtain reliable tips which lead to 





RUSSIA 


The countrv of the future. No land so interesting; no 
people so picturesque; no artso individual; no customs so 
curious; no church so imposing, no scenery so sublime, 

A TOUR AROUND THE OUTER CIRCLE OF EUROPE 
in charge of a cultured leader, a specialist in Russian 
history and customs, For information address 


j H 201 Clarendon St., Boston, 
Bureau of University Travel, rion 6 - 
EDITS 


30 DAYS—SHORTHAND BY MAIL 


—Graphic System—the wonderful Ome position, © shading system 
—1,000 students from every State of the Union, clergymen, lawyers, 
college students, delighted with it. Rapid, reads like print. 
Half price $5.00 now, if you mention this magazine. Circulars free. 
CHICAGO BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 151 Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 


P, 8.—Text Book for Home Instruction $1.00. We also teach 
Book-keeping by mail—Same offer. 

















BOOKS AT When calling, please ask for 
LIBERAL w - + 
DISCOUNTS. || ’"Sdaress"MR. GRANT. 


Before buying books write for quotations. An assortment of 
catalogues and special slips of books at reduced prices sent for 
10-cent stamp, 

F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 West 42d Street, New York. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount, 


cenit on the follow-up plan. 

Ne ONE can gather all that is printed about matters of 
immediate interest, the latest and best thought from many 
sources, 

United States Press Clipping Bureau 
153 LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S, A. 


SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET. 
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jee ng weeks, the Path 


B CENTS CENTS 


inated paper gives you every week al 
the important news of the world, stated clearly and with 
out bias. It isthe only news review that is truly compre: 
hensive, and at the same time it is not padded or bulky. I 


and inspiring; it is a protest against sensational ournalisni. 
It takes the place of periodicals costing $2.50 and 


$1.00 per year. Address: 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 


Will bring you on trial, 


der, the old reliable 
emenes news review. 


t 


gives you the wheat without the chaff. It is a time saver 
for all busy people, In purpose it is high-toned, healthy 


3.00. Try 
it and you would not be withoutit for many times its cost— 





ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, Wellesley, Hills, Mass, 


handsome booklet of views of picturesque and historic surroundings. 
DR. G. R. WHITE, Principal. 





To get a comprehensive idea of the school, send for circular and 








a A Special Literature Offer #& 





Recognizing the widespread need of literature on civic betterment which is cheap 
enough to permit its general distribution, the American League for Civic Improvement 
has determined to offer its pamphlet publications in sets at the following reduced prices. 





SINGLE SETS ; 
The Work of Civic improvement, Price 16c ) FORONLY 
The Howof Improvement Work, Price 15c } 


The Twentieth Century City. Price 15c 





CLUBS OF SETS 


Six Copies of each of the single sets..... cones 0:28 
One doz. Copies of each of the single sets.... 2.00 
Fifty Copies of each of the single sets...... 7.50 


One Hundred Copies of each of the single sets 12.50 





These Reduced Prices are good for a limited time only. 





Address the American League for Civic Improvement, 5711 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


They will be made only on complete sets as indicated above 
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19.—The senate ratiues the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty. 

20.—The Missouri supreme court fines five 
Chicago packing concerns for violating the anti- 
trust law of Missouri. 

21.—The report of the coal strike arbitrators 


is made public at Washington. 


25.—Frank M. Steinhart, of Illinois, is ap- - 


pointed consul-general at Havana, to succeed 
William A. Rublee, of Wisconsin. 

26.—Former President Cleveland has agreed 
to make the opening address at the St. Louis 
World’s Fair. Secretary of the Treasury Shaw 
announces that he will receive for refunding any 
of the bonds of the three per cent loan of 1908- 
18 and the four per cent loan of 1907, to the 
amount of one hundred million dollars, to avert 
a possible money stringency. 

27.—Wall street has a violent break and 
stocks touch the lowest point in months. 

31.—The president appoints Wayne MeVeigh 
to represent the United States in the Venezuelan 
case before The Hague tribunal. 

FOREIGN 

March 3.—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
coronation of Pope Leo XIII is celebrated in St. 
Peter’s, Rome. 

4.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, one of the old- 
est newspapers in Germany, suspends publica- 
tion. 

5.—British army estimates for 1903-04 are 
announced: $172,500,000. 

7.—The Belgian protocol with Venezuela is 
signed. 

8.— Venezuelan ports held bv the rebels are 
blockaded by the Castro government. 

9.—Turkey agrees to recognize the rights of 
the wives and children of Armenians who have 
become naturalized Americans in Turkey. 

10.—Great Britain refuses to recognize the 
blockade of Orinoco ports. The Swedish and 
Norwegian protocols with Venezuela are signed. 

11.—Argentine proposes that the United 
States make a declaration condemning the policy 
of strong powers in collecting debts by force 
from weaker nations, ° 


NEWS SUMMARY 


12.—The Canadian parliament opens. The 
tzar issues a decree providing for religious free- 
dom throughout the empire, and establishing a 
degree of local self-government. 

13.—The governor of Natal proclaims King 
Edward’s pardon for all persons accused of 
treason in South Africa during the Boer War. 

15.—The first payment due to Germany by 
Venezuela is deposited at Caracas. ~ 

16.—Six importing houses in the City of 
Mexico fail; this is due, it is claimed, to Mex- 
ico’s efforts to get on a gold basis. 

19.—Baron von Sternberg, German ambas- 
sador to Washington, is sharply criticized in the 
German reichstag for his actions during the 
Venezuelan negotiations. 

21.—President Castro, of Venezuela, resigns; 
resignation not accepted. 

23.—It is officially announced in London that 
Mrs. Florence Maybrick is to be released early 
next year, after fourteen years’ imprisonment. 

25.—Secretary for Ireland Wyndham intro- 
duces in the British house of commons a bill 
proposing government loans to Irish tenants to 
enable them to purchase holdings. Major- 
General Sir Hector MacDonald, of the British 
army, against whom charges of immoral conduct 
had been made, commits suicide in a Paris hotel. 
President Castro, of Venezuela, withdraws his 
resignation. 

27.—The German empress is thrown from her 
horse and her right arm is fractured. The Bul- 
garian cabinet resigns. 

31.—King Oscar of Sweden and Norway re- 
sumes rulership, after a regency by his son. 


OBITUARY 


March 14.,—Ernest Legouve, the well-known 
French author, dies in Paris. 

22.—Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, dean of Can- 
terbury, churchman and author, dies in London. 

27.—N. K. Fairbank, one of Chicago’s pi- 
oneer business men, dies, in his seventy-fourth 
year. 

29.—G. F. Swift, the president of the Swift 
packing firm, dies in Chicago. 


<2 


CURRENT EVENTS PROGRAMS 


DOMESTIC 


Roll-eall: Answered by opinions on the 
advantages and disadvantages of reci- 
procity with Cuba. 

Papers: (a) Book Review of John W. Fos- 
ter’s “American Diplomacy in_ the 
Orient.” (b) Digest of the Findings and 
Recommendations of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission. (c) Analysis of the 
Panama Canal Treaty. (d) Is the Power 
of Party Journalism on the Wane? 

Readings: (a) From “Social Unrest,” by 
Graham Brooks (The Maemillan Co.) (b) 
From “American Citizenship,” by Justice 
David J. Brewer (Scribner’s Sons). (c) 
From “Colonial Government,” by Paul 8S. 
Reinsch (The Macmillan Co.) 

Address: The Growth of Socialism in the 
United States. 

Diseussion: The Use and Abuse of Writs 
of Injunction. 


FOREIGN 


Roll-call: What is. the Irish Lard Ques- 


tion? (Limit answers to three minutes 
each. ) 

Papers: (a) Lessons of Joseph Chamber- 
lain’s Tour of South Africa. (b) Sig- 
nificance of the Religious Decree by Tzar 
Nicholas II (made public March 12). 
(ec) Character Sketch of the late Dean 
F. W. Farrar, of London. 

Readings: (a) From “Two Imperial Cre- 
ations: A Comparison,” by Frederic Aus- 
tin Ogg (THE CHAUTAUQUAN for May). 
(b) From “Greater Russia,” by Wirt 
Gerrare (The Maemillan Co.) (¢c) From 
“Reciprocity Between the United States 
and Canada,” by J. W. Longley (North 
American Review for March). (d) From 
“A Country Without Strikes,” by Henry 
D. Lloyd (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Arbitration Commission on Disputes with 
Canada: Appoint a tribunal of three 
and assign representatives to each side of 
Alaskan Boundary, Reciprocity, and 
other differences now pending between the 
United States and Canada. 





